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Monumental Slab, Gorbill Church, Last 
Works. 


BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 


THE little village of Goxhill, or Gousle, is about three miles from the 
watering-place of Hornsea, and consists of a few scattered cottages 
and farmhouses. The population is less than one hundred. It is 
mentioned in Domesday thus :—Golse, a soke of Mapleton, contain- 
ing three carucates and the third part of an oxgang. The Church, 
which is picturesquely situated and surrounded by trees, is dedicated 
in honour of S. Giles, and is a very small building with nave, 
chancel, and turret. In 1788 it was almost entirely rebuilt in the 
style of that period, and neither externally nor internally presents any 
features of interest, with the exception of a few relics of the ancient 
church, v7z., the monumental slab of a member of the Selley family,* 
an armorial ledger stone, and a piscina. 

The first named of these, which is the subject of this notice, is a 
specimen of that class of sepulchral memorial where the effigy, or 
part of one, appears as in low relief, obtained by cutting away the 
surrounding portions, and leaving the border inscription on the face 
of the stone. There are many examples existing where the semi- 
effigy or bust is seen, generally enclosed within a quatrefoil sinking, 
and accompanied by a cross, or the stem of one, to which it forms 
the upper part; but full length effigies as at Goxhill are not so 
frequently met with. There the requisite relief is got by sinking all 
the space around the figure and canopy to a depth of two inches, 
leaving the plane of the slab for the border inscription and 
evangelistic symbols. The inscription, it may be mentioned is 
incised, but the symbuls and dogs at the feet are in quasi relief. 
The figure, which has the hands joined in the usual position, is 
habited in a loose tunic which falls in graceful folds to the feet, and 
is confined at the waist by a girdle decorated with the square flower 
and eagle displayed. A necklace surrounds the throat, from which 
is suspended a circular ornament. The head dress is reticulated. 
On either side are shields, that on the dexter having a canton charged 
with a cross moline, and the sinister a fesse dancetté flong. The 





* This fine slab is now used as a hearthstone for the stove. 
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canopy is in three divisions, simply but elegantly treated. The 
inscription, which is in black letter, is as follows :— 


orate : pro: aia : fobanne : que :* uror ; 
radulpbi ; de : lellay ; que ;: bic : Facet ; cujus ; 
aie ; deus ; propietur ; amen. 


The slab is laid on the north side of the chancel, and is seven feet 
long by two feet eight inches wide. The date of the monument is 
probably the early part of the 15th century. 

For reference to the family of Selley, Poulson, in his “ History of 
Holderness,” says: ‘‘ The next family of antiquity mentioned as 
holding lands here, is that of Selley. In 9 Edw. II. Julian, widow 
of Ralph Selley, held lands in Goxhill, as of the honor of Albemarle. 
13 Edw. III. Robert de Selle, held in demesne as of the fee of the 
king in capite, as of the honor of Albemarle, one messuage, seven 
tofts, seventeen bovates of land, and 3s. gd. rental, with the appur- 
tenances, by military service, doing suit and service at the Wapentake 
Court of the king in Holderness. Thomas, son and heir of the same 
Robert. In the same year, 13 Edw. III. the king commanded 
William Langleys his escheator within the liberty of Holderness, to 
take into the king’s hands, one messuage, seven tofts, and seventeen 
bovates of land, and 3s. gd. rental with the appurtenances, on the 
death of Robert ; from this period no account of this family occurs 
as holding lands here, although they continued to present to the 
rectory as late as 1452. A Ralph Selley was buried here in 1412.” 
He also states that the church is an ancient rectory belonging to the 
patronage of Selley, and from them to the Stokes of Vickerton ; it 
seems to have been separated from the manor to which it always 
belonged ; it was sold to the Sisters, from them to the Wakefields, 
of whom Mr. Constable recovered the advowson, in 1774, by 
purchase. The net value is about £284 perannum. The living is 
still in the patronage of Mr. Constable, of Wassand. 

The name of Selley is perpetuated. by a road leading from Hornsea 
to Goxhill, being called Selley’s Lane. 








* This efficed word was probably iit. 
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The Fnvasion of Freland by William of Orange. 


From an original manuscript in the Public Record Office. 
TRANSCRIBED BY FLORENCE LAYARD. 


(Continued from page 140.) 


THE next Cannon ball that came, killed the Prince of Hess his 
horse, cut the bridle by his hand, & carried off the handles of 
his pistols, without doing him any other hurt, save that it bruised 
his Thigh a litle, & He was then next the King, so near was this 
likewise to his Majestie’s person. After this the Enemies Cannon 
played furiously, but about 200 ball that they shot, killed only 10 
horses, & 4 or 5 soldiers. Our Cannon coming up soon after 
this; at the second shot dismounted theirs, and killed some of 
the Gunners & our Bombs forced the party that was about them 
to retire. About 6 of the Clock, the King was perswaded to goe 
to his Tent, where he shifted himselfe, & the wound was viewed 
again. It was inflamed a litle, and somewhat swelled, but the 
King had no feaver. When Dr. Hutton proposed to let him 
blood ; the King said, if it was absolutely necessary, he consented 
to it; but, “‘He would not, nor could not keep his Tent :” Upon 
this the Dr. thought it was better to let it alone. After that the 
King eat a litle, & presently got on horse back again, & con- 
tinued riding about till 10 of the Clock at night, so here were 20 
hours of fatigue in an extream hot day, which without the acci- 
dent of a cannon ball would have sunk any person that had not 
been supported by an invincible Courage. He sleept as well that 
night as ever, & when he wakened next day (being the first of 
July), in the morning, his Physician found him in good temper ; his 
wound was without swelling or inflammation, nor would the King own 
that he felt any smart in it at all, tho’ a little after, he was forced to 
confess, that he felt himselfe somewhat stiff in his Shoulder. When 
all persons prest him to have a litle more care of his own person, 
he diverted the discourse as being insensible upon that subject ; 
and to Sir Robert Southwell he answered pleasantly— He must 
have his revenge.” But now that the thred of this Relation has 
brought me to this great day, I shall not enter further into the 
particulars of it, then first to set duun the Relation of the Action 
that by the King’s command my Lord Portland ordered to be 
drawen, and then to add to that the share that his Majesty per- 
sonally had in it. 

There was overagainst the ford where the King was to pass, a 
village filled with a party of the Enemy, the River was deep, & 
both the wind and the enemies shot was in the face of our 
Army: after a party of the Guard had pass’d, the King himselfe 
went into the River; the landing on the other side was so boggy, 
that he was forced to Light & walk 3 or 4 hundred pases, with 
this he was quite out of breath, thé he took the help of one of 
his Qweries Mr. Latin. Dr. Hutton was got so near him as to 
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hold his Majesties Stirrop, when he went to take horse, but he 
confessed he was so stiff & weary, that he was forced to make use 
of his Qweries help, to get on horseback. There was on the Hill, 
not above a pistol shot from him, a Squadron of the Enemies horse 
which he was told he might charge with advantage tho he had then 
but a very small number of his own domesticks with him, for the 
Prince, the Prince of Hess, & the D. of Ormond were yet in 
the bogg, getting through it as they could. The King was riding 
up to this Squadron of horse & had not the Zeal of those about 
him, for his preservation, made them some minuts even forget 
their respect to him & refuse to follow him, considering the Vast 
danger to which he exposed himselfe, when there was a great 
Inequality as to the numbers of both sides, this probably would 
have ended fatally ; but the King seeing that none followed him, 
with some reluctance stopt & turned a litle to the left hand, where 
he looking only on the one hand towards the Enemy, was upon a 
precipice before he was awar of it, but Dr. Hutton left his horse & 
held the King’s by the bridle, the meaning of which the King did not 
understand, till he desired him to look a litle on the other side, upon 
which the King saw his danger & stopt. A party of the Enemy 
advanced, & knowing the King by his blue ribbon which he wore in 
open view all the day long, came towards him ; but during these few 


* minuts some more horse were come up; the Prince had by this time 


got out of the bogg & after that, he never separated himself from the 
King, but was allwaies nixt him bearing the share that became him 
in all the Action & danger of the day. Others followed with all pos- 
sible hast, & with tnese the King charg’d and put the Enemy to 
flight: & after that he went in person & charg’d every where, where 
he saw any body of the enemy standing. About a mile farther, on 
the top of a hill, there were some old walls which the Enemy‘had 
lined well with fire-locks. His Majesty led some Dutch troops 
thither, but before they had got in, the Inniskellin* men had made 
an assalt on the other side, & did very bravely at first, but espying 
another great party, whom they took for the Enemy just ready to 
surround them, they began to flee & disordered the Dutch horse, & 
all that stood in their way, the place was unfortunatley full of hols & 
dung pits, the passage was narrow, but above all the Dust & smoak 
quite blinded them. His Majesty was here in the Crowd with his 
sword in his Left hand, for the stiffnes occasioned by the wound, 
made that he could not manage it with his right. Here his danger 
was great, for the Enemies fire killed 30 of the Inniskellin men 
upon the spot, & one of the Inniskelliners not knowing the King, 
came up to him with a pistol cockt in his hand, upon which the 
King gently said to him, “ What, are you angry with your freinds?” 
There followed upon this a great confusion, many of the horses were 





* In 1689, on the 11th of March, the inhabitants of the town of Enniskillen 
declared themselves in favour of William and Mary, and Macarthy, Lord 
Moncashel raised 2,500 men and defeated 6,000 Jacobites on the 30th of July, 
at Newton Butler. This body,of troops was the origin of the famous Enniskillen 
Dragoons, 
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bogg’d, & they tumbled upon one another, above zo falling at once, 
but tho’ the King was in this Crowd, & was carried for some time 
away with it, yet it appear’d that a happy providence still watch’d 
over him. It is certain that the buisiness of this day had often stopt, 
if his Majesty had not still push’d on & carried every thing before 
him. About 3 of the clock, the King was prevailed with, to take 
some refreshment on horse back: But tho’ every body else was glad 
at this halt, yet he seemed to be the only person that was uneasy at 
it, He made all possible hast to put an end to it, & continued still 
pursuing the Enemy who often faced about & made some resistance. 
In one of these Charges a Musket bullet touched his boot, and shot 
a horse that was next him in the bog. But all the dangers that he 
past through, did neither create any visible concern in him, nor oblige 
him to use any more caution with relation to his own person: & even 
at 10 of the clock at night he seemed resolved to fight a considerable 
body of the Enemy that was on the top of a hill; but it was now 
dark, & so he was prevailed with not to hazard his Troops in the 
night: He then cam back having advanced about 8 miles in the 
pursute, & about 12 of the clock at night he took up his Lodging in 
a Calosh* of the princes without shifting himselfe or suffering his 
wound to be view’d: Next morning it Lookt so well, that it was no 
more inquired after ; and thus after 16 hours constant fatigue, he being 
in perpetual motion & yet alwise both chearfull & eager upon acteon, 
he was forced to think that he had done eneugh, only because he could 
not goe to doe more ; & was indeed the admiration of the whole Army. 
His behaviour was in every part of this daies work so extraordinary 
that no man ought to hope to be beeleeved that should goe about to 
describe it, if it were not for the Number of the Witnesses that saw 
it & can attest it. 

This was a total defeat of the Enemies whole Army, there were 
9 of their great Guns taken, & 5 or 6 thousand Arms, about 80 
Waggons, and 300 small Carts, beside great store of Tents & baggage, 
plate & other things of value; And the Army was abandoned by all 
the General Officers, so that the honour of the retreat & of saving 
the remnants of the Army was wholly owing to the Courage & care 
of the Inferior Officers. There were not above a tooo of the Enemy 
Kill’d, for his Majesty gave strict Orders to spare all that laied down 
their Arms, and if it had not been for the losst of the Duke of 





* Calosh, probably Caléche, a travelling fitted-up coach, such as then was used 
by Commanders on campaigns. 


+ ‘* He falls—the veteran hero falls, renowned along the Rhine.” — 
(Battle of the Boyne—Blacker.) 


When we the Boyne began to cross, 
The enemy they descended ; 
But few of our brave men were lost, 
So stoutly we defended ; 
The horse was the first that marched o’er 
The foot soon followed after ; 
But brave Duke Schomberg was no more, 
By venturing o’er the water. 
—( Popular Ballad.) 
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Schombirg, ours was so inconsiderable that it deserved not to be 
mentioned ; that was indeed a great one : after some few of the Dutch 
foot Regiment of Guards had waded through & born all the Enemies 
fire, he, as soon as he saw 30 of them got on the other side, ridd 
through with very small attendance without Armour, having not so 
much as boots on, he had not above 300 behind him for the most 
part Danes, when the enimies horse made a desperate charge in 
which he received two slight wounds with a sword in the fore-head, 
but his own men behind him, shot so fiercely that as Mr Faubert, 
that was next him, judg’d, one of them unhappily shot him in the 
neck, & he dropt down quite dead: & thus the greatest General of the 
age fell on a day that was so auspicious to his own side by the fire 
of his own men, as is probable Dr Walker who had so gloriously 
defended Londondery, last year having got over the ford after 
the Duke was also shot dead in the belly. The Dutch Regiments 
did upon that occasion such extraordinary service that the King 
gave them publick thanks for it next day. Ther were also 30 of the 
Danish horse men that did wonders. Monsieur Caillimote* son to 
the Marquis De Rouvigny,t a Colonell of a French Regment, 
received a shot in the Thigh, of which he died a few dayes after, & 
was universally Lamented by the whole Army for as he was a brave 
man & a good officer, so his care of his Regment & his readines to 


- serve all men had gained him the hearts of both officers & Souldiers 


to a very high degree. 

Of the King’s Army there were not above 200 killed & 170 
wounded. The King ordered Dr. Hutton to bring him a particular 
account of the sick & wounded, & sent him often to look after them. 
He had by the King’s special orders seen dressings prepared for 
above 2,000 men some dayes before the batle, there were also 1,500 
beds prepared with sheets & other cloaths. With so much care & 
tendernes did the King look after all the concerns of his Army: He 
also ordered all the sick & wounded of the Irish to be brought into 
the Hospitalls & treated with the same care that his own mett with. 

King James was so apprehensive of the issue of this Action, that 
the day before, he had sent Sir Patrick Trant post, to have a ship 





* Pierre de Massue de Ruvigny Seigneur de La Caillemote, a younger son of the 
Marquis De Ruvigny, created Earl of Galway, was Colonel of the Huguenot 
Regiment called Caillemote’s Fort afterwards Belcastel’s; b. at Paris, Jan. 4, 
1653, killed July 12, 1690. 

** And he, the chief of yonder brave and persecuted band, 

Who foremost rush’d amid the wave, and gain’d the hostile strand, 
He bleeds, brave Caillemote—he bleeds—’tis clos’d his bright career ; 
Yet still that band to glorious deeds his dying accents cheer.” 
(Blacker’s Battle of the Boyne.) 


+ David de Massue, eo and Marquis de Ruvigny, Lieut.-General in the 
French Army, Colonel of “ Ruvigny’s Horse” under William III., and formerly 
Deputy-General of the Reformed Churches of France. He lived till July 1689, 
dying at midnight of colic after four hours illness, having been previously in 
robust health. He was buried at the parish church of Greenwich on the 2oth 
July, 1689. His grand-daughter Rachel, 1stly, Lady Vaughan, | j2ndly, wife 
of William Lord Russell, was the authoress of the famous “‘ Letters.” 
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ready for him near Waterford, & some of his carriages were the very 
day of the batle sent back from the Camp. As soon as he heard 
from L. G. Hamilton* that he was beat from the pass he keept, & 
that the foot would not stand, he sent him word, that he might goe 
away & retire. He came to Dublin himselfe about 10 of the clock 
at night, in a very silent & dejected condition, & with very few 
attendants. My Lady Tyrconnell mett him, & she asking him, 
‘‘“what news?” he told her all was lost. He scarce slept at all that 
night, & about 4 of the clock next morning he left Dublin with 
about 12 Attendants, having first taken care that all the Protestants 
that were made prisoners should be set at Liberty. He also ordered 
the Militia of the City to take care of themselves, but to doe no 
mischiefe to any person by fire or otherwise: And he ridd that 
day about 65 miles, & was in such apprehensions, that some 
Dragoons might be pursuing him, that he would not Ly that Night 
at Duncannon fort, but sleept on ship board. He lamented much 
when he Left Dubin (sc) that none of his friends were yet come in ; 
for the D. of Berwickt & Mr. Fitzjames{ came not in till 2 hours 
after he was gone. The Lord Tyrconnel, The Lord Powis & Mon- 
sieur De Lauzun§ came not till 4 hours after, & stayed not above an 
hour in Town. Monsieur D’Albaville fled with that hast, that same 
day from Dublin to Kilkenny, that he took no care of destroying 
some French pacquets that he had newly received, some of these 
from Monsieur De Louvoy|| to Monsieur De Lauzun writ in Cypher 
give a new occasion to Dr. Wallis to show his extraordinary Talent 
in decyphering, for he has already made a great progresse in discover- 
ing the Secrets that are contained in them. 

Drogheda being delivered up to the King in which there was a 
great Magazin of all sorts of provisions for his Army, his next care 
was for Dublin, but those of that place prevented his diligence: 
For Captain Fitz-Girald & some other protestants, officers there, took 
the Militia arms w" were yeelded up to them, And with the Assistance 
of the Bishops of Meath & Lymrick & some others, they formed a 
committe, who dispatched Messangers after another, with the two 
following letters, 

‘* May it please your Majestie. 

“Since your Majesties happy success near Drogheda, the 
Late King about 4 clock in the morning, took horse, went as wee 
hear & beleeve towards Munster, having assembled a smal Council 
Last night about 11 a clock. My Lord Tyrconnell, General Lauzun, 
& the other Grandees of the Army came to the toun late in the morn- 








* This is probably the Colonel or General Hamilton whose name is so 
notoriously connected with the massacre of Glencoe, in conjunction with the 
Master of Stair, two years after, on the Ist of February, 1692. 

+ A natural son of King James II. 

t Mr. Fitz-James, a son of the Duke of Berwick, was born is 1670, and died on 
12th June, 1734. He succeeded his father in his title, and became a French Peer, 
and Marshal of France, 

§ Anthoine, Duc de Lauzun, b. 1633, d. Nov. 19, 1723. 

|| Francois Michel Letellier, Marquis de Louvois, Minister of Louis XIV., b. 
1641, d. July 16, 1691. 
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ing ; the remaining forces which we compute with those then in the 
City, to be about 5,000 men, having been in arms: but never willing 
to unite or make a fighting body. Since then the most eminent in 
the Army, both the Lord Chancellors, Chanceller of the Exchequer 
& all the Popish judges with the Lord Mayor & many of the most 
remarkable Citizens of that Religion, have left the City, which now 
by the flight of the Governour & his Deputie is absolutely at your 
Majesties Dispose: & by the blessing of God is in perfect peace & 
quietnes: And the Keys of this City & Castle in the hands of 
the Honourable Robert Fitz-Gerald who is ready with severall 
Thousands of your Majesties subjects with great joy to Lay them at 
your Majesties feet ; whose presence is much Longed for & Desired 
& the rather, because there are none now in arms here, but some few 
of the Gentry and Citizens who doe with all their endeavours take 
care to preserve this place for your Majesties service which wee 
thought fitt to signify to your Majesty, by these two Gentlemn Mr. 
Robert Dickson & Mr. Francis Babe, who are able to give your 
Majestie a most full account, than the time will now allow us, we are, 
“Wednesday Night. 
** May it please your Majestie your 
“most dutifull & obedient Subjects, 





“ Antho. Midensis. ‘-Arth. St. George. 
“«S. Lymerick. ** Joseph Coughlen. 
“Th. Powley. “J. Lyburgh. 

“* Tho. Whitshed. ‘* Robt. Gore.” 


* Robert Fitz-Girald 


** Dublin Castle, July 3rd, 1690, 
“Thursday at 8 in the morning. 


** Royal S’ 

“Since our Last we presume to acquaint your Majestie of 
our condition & with what further advances we have made. We 
have put a few protestants into the best posture of Defence we can ; 
but are not able to preserve our selvs without the assistance of your 
Majesties arms. We therefore most humbly beseech your Majestie 
speedily to find such forces as to your Majestie shall seem meet, for 
the preservation of this City and the inhabitants of it. For we are 
certainly informed that the Army which has deserted this place are 
withdrawen no further than the Naas which is within 12 miles of this 
City, & we fear the unrulines of the Rable, Least we should not be 
able to contain them within the bounds of their duty. 

‘Since the writing of the above, we are informed that within 6 
miles of this City there is a considerable body of horse & foot 
remaining, who we are told, are upon their return to this City: And 
here are their ships come into this harbour commanded by Captain 
Dover & have landed some of their men. We are 

‘‘ Your Majesties most humble subjects & servants, 


** Ed. Roscarick. * Longford. 
“© Dud. Loftus. *“‘ Anth: Midensis. 
‘‘ Rob: Fitz-Girald. “Tho Newcomen.” 
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As soon as the King received these, he sent the Duke of Ormond 
and Mr. Overkirk with 9 Troops of horse to secure the quiet of the 
City; till he himselfe should come up with the Army; He did not 
resolve to make any stop at Dublin, but to follow the blow while the 
Consternation was up. It was now thought that the King would give 
himselfe a litle more ease, since the diffecult part of his busines was 
over, but it appeared plainly that he was indefatigable: for he was 
almost alwise on horseback, so that there was scarce any one person 
about him, how young or strong soever, that was able to hold up 
constantly with him: And he spent the whole day either in taking 
care of his Army, or in giving orders to take and secure the Irish, 
or in sending despatches to England & Holland: for here to 
ballance the joy of his Victory, he received the news of the batle at 
Flerus,* as he did the day of his being at Dublin, the misfortun of 
the fleet. Those who have a nearer accesse to him, and observe 
that strang equality of mind that appeared in all this variety of 
events, cannot enough admire his calmnes of Temper, that is 
neither raised with success, nor sunk with any cross adventurs. The 
French & Irish like all men in misfortunes, were now reproaching & 
cursing one another. The French upbraiding the Irish with their 
Cowardice, while the Irish reproached them with their insolence, 
which as they pretend, made them less concerned to fight, while they 
saw that they must become their slaves, if they had got the better of 
the day. 

The adventure at Wexford was somewhat extraordinary: when 
Colonell Butler that was Lord Lieutenant of that County heared 
that K. James had passed by, he posted after him to Duncannon, & 
from thence wrote to his son to come to him, he wrote also another 
letter to Captain Kelly to march with his company to Duncannon, 
but to set the Castle of Wexford on fire before he left it. But this 
letter fell first into the hands of one Mr. Chapman, an English 
Merchand, who did not deliver it, only he told the Captain, that he 
was sent for, but concealed that of setting fire to the Castle; so the 
Captain and Company being gone, the protestants disarmed the 
papists & seised the Toun & sent immediatly to his Majestie desiring 
him to send arms & forces to them for securing both the Castle 
& Countrie which was accordingly done. 

On the 6th being Sunday, his Majesty having advanced to Finglas 
near Dublin ridd in great splendour to the Cathedral there. It is 
not possible to express the extasies of joy, & the acclamations of the 
people, when they saw their deliverer- They but a few days before, 
expected to be all Massacred or to see their City Lay’d in ashes, & 
indeed in this wonderful chang of their condition, they lookt like 
men that dreamed. The old Mayor & Aldermen did the honours of 
the City, the Bishops of Meath & Lymerick were present. Dr. Kingt 





* Fleurus, a village in Belgium, prov. of Hainaut, 7 miles N.E. of Charleroi. 
A great battle was fought here, on the banks of the river Sambre, on the Ist of 
July, 1690, between the French and the Dutch, wherein the latter was defeated 
with heavy loss. 

+The Rev. Dr. William King, Archbishop of Dublin. Famous metaphysician 
and author of ‘‘ De Orig. Mali,” b. 1650, d. May 8, 1729. 
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an Eminent man, & a great sufferer who by his Labours both 
from the press & pulpit, has been one of the blessings of that City & 
Church, preached much to the purpose of the Day: & that which 
compleated all their joy, was that the King lookt better that day then 
ever he was observed to do; which assured them that his wound 
gave him no more inconvenience. The King knew that the City 
had suffered too much, & was in too ill a condition to put it selfe to 
any charge, & therefore he only went in to view the Castle, but 
would not light. 

But now the King’s next care was to overcome the Nation by his 
Clemency as he had hitherto conquered them by his Courage & con- 
duct. When L. G. Hamilton was taken, tho’ it was well knowen 
what just cause of Displeasure the King had personally against him, 
yet it appeared how natural Mercy & Compassion were to him. 
Some Danes were about him, rifling him, who probably would have 
killed him at last; but the King who saw him fall, & who had 
observed in him the characters of a man of quality, for he had indeed 
signalised him selfe that day, in a very extraordinary manner, sent 
immediately to stop the fury of the Souldiers, & to inquire who he 
was, which he no sooner knew, then he sent for him, he saw marks of 
a slight wound upon him, & inquired particularly about it, & ordered 
his Phisician to take care of him: & after a litle discours with him, 
which was in a very oblidging manner, he bid the Captain of the 
Guards Look to him. Among the enemies arms there were a 
great many bayonets found with this inscription: Le Roy De France 
fera couper La teste Du prince De Orange, The King of France 
shall make the prince ot Orange his head to be cut off. 

And the reverse was S‘ Lewis ; yet those marks of the rage of his 
enemies could have no effect upon him, so he ordered a declaration 
for inviting all to their Duty, with the offers of mercy and pardon, 
with greater incouragement to those of the inferior sort, which follows, 








Here insert the Declaration.* 


Upon this great niimbers came in for protections & passes: and 
indeed the care of that matter could not fall into better hands, then 
S' Robert Southwells who notwithstanding all his zeal & fidelity to 
the English Interest, yet show’d great pity & compassion to such of 
the Irish as rendered themselvs capable of it, but the Irish have 
showen that they as litle understand how to submit with a good grace, 
when they see there is nothing else left for them to doe, as how to 
fight resolutely when there was a probability of success, if their hearts 
could have served them to it. And thus the cheife effect that his 
Majesties grace is like to have on the greatest numbers of them, is 
only to justify the severities to which he will be forced against those 
who are as litle worthy, as they are capable of his mercy. 

The King did not forgett his provision Ships: for both the Letters 
from England, & the intercepted pacquets that were directed to 
Monsieur De Lauzun informed him of that Squadran of the French, 





* Of this declaration I can find no trace. —F. L. 
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that was intended for the Irish seas; & the advantages they lately 
had in the English Channel, gave thim cause to thank that (sic) a 
more considerable fleet than had been intended would be sent into 
St. George’s Channel. The Provision ships that were at Dundalk, 
Carlingford, & Carickfergus lay so exposed that they could hardly 
have been preserved, & the Wind stood so fair for the French, that 
if they had not called in at Kingsail & Cork & been retarded there, 
with the news that they heard, they might have destroyed the 
Transport fleet. So the King gave order to bring them about to 
Dublin Bay, & there to unload and lighten them & to bring them 
as near as might be. 

On the gth of July his Majesty decamped and marched 3 mile to 
the South of Dublin towards Munster, having sent Lt G' Dowglas 
with 20 regments of foot, 4 of horse,.& 2 of Dragoons towards 
Athlone, & some horse with all hast to the County of Wexford to 
disperse a Rable of Irish that did gather about that town. 

The affairs of England gave his Majesty many serious thoughts, 
yet as he never had better health, so he never lookt more chearfull 
then he did now. 

The affairs of Ireland were now in too good a way to leave that 
kingdome before it was quite reduced, this might give the Irish the 
possibility of an after-game. 

They being abandoned by K. James, & having lost their Cannons 
& baggage, were at first generally resolved on submitting to the 
King’s Mercy, had not the unhappy news from the fleet put new life 
in them. ‘These were magnified much beyond the truth, for it was 
given out among them that the English & Dutch fleets were quite 
destroyed, & that there were commotions both in England & Scot- 
land ; so that they reckoned if they could hold together a while, the 
King would be forced to goe over to England & carry the best part 
of his Army with him, & so they might retrieve all again; false 
stories were likewise given out among them of massacres committed 
in & about Dublin by the English, so they were prevailed on to 
make a stand, all this concurred to let the King see How necessary 
his presence was yet for some time in Ireland. But the affaires of 
England seemed no less pressing; where there were few troops & 
great apprehensions of a descent, yet the firmness of the King’s mind 
prevailed on him to goe through with the buisiness of Ireland; he 
had settled matters about Dublin as much as it was possible in so 
short a time, he had restored the protestant Magistrats of the City to 
their ancient jurisdiction, made Brigadier Trilawny govenour of 
Dublin. 

He appointed Commissioners to sit in Dublin & to examine the 
effects of the Rebells, & so take care of the grass & Harvest for 
horses. He pickt Shirieffs for 13 Counties, beside those of Ulster, 
who had been formerly setled & appointed Justices of Peace for 
those Counties, to secure the publik peace & see the ends of his 
Declaration fulfilled & also appointed commissioners of Assay, for 
all these Counties, & he also setled Commissioners for the Revenneu 
who were hard at work to setle the affairs belonging to their provinces. 
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He also put forth a proclamation to reduce the value of K. James 
his brass money from 30 to 1, or rather, indeed, from 60 to 1, for K. 
James had latley dubled it all. 

After 4 dayes march, the King came on Sunday the 13th to 
Inchquire, where he rested all that day. 

A great part of his busines was now to send messengers & parties 
to bring in intelligence from all lands, which as may be expected in 
such occasions came in very variously. 

Sir Patrick Trant & others wrott from Waterford to major General 
Kirk to mediate for them. 

The L. Dover* & other persons of Quality that were there 
intended to doe the same, but they were frightened from it by the 
officers of the Garison. 

The King advanced to Bennets bridg on the 18th, where, finding 
it necessary to make some stop, he went next morning to the Duke 
of Ormonds house at Kilkenny, & was extreamly well pleased with 
the beuty and situation of the place. 

The D. of Ormond found his house unrifled, which was done by 
the particular order of Mr. De Lauzun who, as he took care of the 
house, so likewise took care that the D. of Ormond should know it, 
leaving a letter on the table, signifying it unto him. 

On the 18th the Enemy quitted Clonmell, which was a place of 
that strength that Cromwell left 2,000 men before it. * 

But they sent all their ammunition to Waterford. The garrison 
that had been in it marched to Lymerick. 

Upon this, both protestants & Papists sent to his Majestie for his 
protection. 

On the 21st the King came to Carrick, within 12 miles of Water- 
ford, & sent a summons to Waterford to Henssey that was Governour 
to surrender immediately, offering that the Garrison should march 
out quietly, & that the Citizens should enjoy their houses & goods, 
& benefit of trade, which if they refused, they were to expect no 
quarter. ' 

The Trumpeter came at the head of 200 horse that paced the town. 

The Garrison & Touns-men had much consultation, & on the 
23rd, they sent them back with some extravagant demands, which 
the King would not have answered otherwise then with a sudden 
attack, if he had not had compassion on the many protestants that 
were in the toun. 

Beside that, he was resolved to make all the hast possible in the 
reduction of the Kingdome ; so the King sent them the same Capitu- 
lation that he had given to Drogheda, with this addition only, that 
they might march away with their own proper arms, but without any 
of ostentation to which they pretended. 

So, on the 25th, 1,600 marched out & took the way to Lymerick, 
only some of the officers stay’d & beg’d his Majesties protection. 

That same day his majesty ridd & viewed the walls of Waterford 





“The Right Honble. Henry, Lord Jermyn was created Paron of Dover, by 
King James II. in the Ist year of his»reign. 
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but did not enter within it, & he returned at night to Carrick, part of 
the way in his Coach, which was the first time he had been within it 
since he came to Ireland, for in his whole march from Carrick-fergus 
to Waterford, which is upwards of 156 miles, he had ridd allwayes 
on horse-back. 

Summons were next sent to Captain Birrk, Governor of Duncannon 
fort, but he asked 6 dayes time, that he might writ to my L. 
Tyrconnell, & he insisting upon that, the Cannon was sending down 
in order to an attack, but S* Cl. Shovel coming in view with 16 
frigats, he wrot immediately to M. G. Kirk, that he had with adoe 
prevailed with the officers to accept of what had been offered ; & the 
King was willing to accept of this submission thé it came a litle too 
late, being at great ease in his thoughts, since he had now so good a 
station for his provision Ships, which lay in the Bay of Dublin, & 
were immediately ordered to goe about to Waterford. 

The Garrison of Duncannon was to march away under the Conduct 
of a company of Dragoons; they took Yochal in the way where the 
Captain of the Dragoons being invited to sup with the Governour, 
persuaded him to abandone that place for fear of a worse fate, the 
event was, that the Governour next morning marched out with 3 
companies leaving the Protestants Masters of the place. 

Upon this the King returned to Chapelle Izard near Dublin 
resolving then to embark presently for England, but understanding 
there that the affairs of England were not so pressing but that he 
might stay & finish what he had brought so near a conclusion, he 
resolved to goe back to the Army & to secure a passage over the 
Shannon & to see what was to be done about Lymerick, the Army 
having been ordered to march thither. 

L. G. Dowglas was also ordered to draw off from Athlon, Sarsfield 
having marched thether with a great body to relieve it, & the King 
reckoning that upon the taking of Lymerick it would fall in course, 
resolved to direct his whole force against it. 

The truth is, the report of his going to England had a strange 
effect on all people’s minds. It was given out that it was a flight, 
that K. James was allready at white hall, & the Irish were beginning 
in Litle parties of Robbers’& Rapperies,* to burn & destroy the 
Countrie especially about Athlon, where the Garrison was much 
exalted by L. G. Dowglas his drawing off. 

Upon this the King set out a new proclamation ordering a Fast to 
keept of Fryday the 15th of August for imploring the blessing of 
God on their Majesties Forces by Sea and land ; & that constantly 
during the war, Friday should be set apart for these purposes. 


To be continued. 





* Rapparees were bodies of wild Irish, thus called from a species of pike with 
which they fought, who went roaming about the country, and hung upon and 
infested the English army. 
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Bronze Fibula from kilnsea. 


A FEW months since, while making some valuable archzological 
investigations among certain kitchen-middens on the shore of the 
Humber, Mr. Bendelach Hewetson, of Leeds, besides finding many 
curious antiquities which he has since given to the British Museum, 
procured a fine bronze fibula of most unusual design. It was found 
at Kilnsea, near the surface of a kitchen-midden, by Mr. Sims, of 
Easington. 

The Fibula is about two-and-a-half inches in length, and one inch 
in breadth. In contour it is somewhat like the letter “S” placed 
horizontally. The central portion, or body of the brooch expands 





to nearly one inch in width, but contracts suddenly at both ends to 
one-eighth inch. These narrow necks connect the body with the 
two extremities, which are nearly one inch across, and in shape 
somewhat like a dolphin’s tail. The central part of the brooch is 
concave at the back, and slightly convex on its anterior surface. 
This anterior surface is divided by a doubly curved ridge parallel to 
the edges, and three other lines cutting the former in its middle third at 
right angles. By these lines eight shallow pits are formed ; the four 
in the centre being squares, and the two at each end horn-shaped. 
In these depressions still remains some of the enamel with which 
they were filled. This is of two colours: a dark greenish-brown 
glass in one division, alternating with a fine ruby red in the next. 
The pin—of which about half remains—is not soldered, but fastened 
to one of the narrow necks by being flattened out and bent one and- 
a-half times round it. The pin was fastened when the brooch was 
in use by falling into the narrow neck at the opposite end. The pin 
is strong, being about as thick as a crow quill. On one of the tail- 
like ends is a chevron pattern of dots. ‘The bronze of the brooch 
has become quite green from oxidation. The pin seems to have 
been recently broken, as the bronze is still bright where fractured. 
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The Ffriar-Preachers, or Blackfriars, of 
Winchester, 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


In the middle of May, 1221, St. Dominic held the second general 
chapter of his Order at Bologna. Peter de Rupibus, bishop of 
Winchester, was sojourning in the city at the time, and doubtless 
formed with the founder of the friar-preachers a friendship, which 
ripened into that esteem, which he afterwards entertained for the new 
Order of Mendicants. The thirteen friars, who were deputed by 
the chapter to establish the Order in England, journeyed in his 
company to their destination ; and to his great influence at the royal 
court was probably owing no small share of the patronage which 
Henry III. bestowed on them.* 

Soon after the settlement of the friars in the kingdom, the bishop 
endeavoured to introduce them into his own diocese, as is evident by 
a payment out of his manor of Fareham, Hants., within the twelve- 
month after the Michaelmas of 1224: ‘‘In liberatione fratribus de 
Portesmue, pro venditione domorum Nicholai de Kuul’ datarum 
fratribus de ordine Predicatorum, per dominum Episcopum, C 
solidos.”* But the friars did not carry out this foundation at 
Portsmouth, probably on account of the absence of their patron, who 
went into the Holy Land in 1226, and did not return to his diocese 
till 1230.3 

A few years later, however, the bishop successfully established the 
friars in his episcopal city of Winchester, and became their great 
patron in the undertaking.* At this city, in 1234, one of these 
religious preached in favour of the crusade before the king and 
barons of the realm; and, on that occasion, Richard the king’s 
brother, Gilbert the earl Marshall, and many others took the Cross 
upon themselves.’ This year probably witnessed the foundation of 
the friars’ convent here. They received a site in High Str., between 
East Gate and the river Itchen on the E., and Buck (now Busket) 
Str. on the W., being separated from the stream by the city wall. 
“The Blake Freres College,’’ says Leland, “stoode sumwhat toward 
the North withyn the Town.”° For the site of the house, the yearly 
rent of 3s. 5d. was paid to the crown, through the bailiffs of the city, 
and was eventually exchanged, May zoth, 1258, for 4s., which 
Dionysia, daughter and heiress of Geoffrey de Parva Sumburn, in her 
widowhood, gave the friars, issuing out of a house once held by John 
Charite, in Golde Strete.? As it does not appear that the grounds, 
at any time, were much enlarged or diminished, it must be concluded 
that they contained 2}2., besides the actual sites of the buildings. 

How the buildings were erected, the length of time it took to 





t Trivett. ? Rot. pip. episc. P. de Rupibus, anno 20. 
Matth. Paris. 4 Speed: Catalogue of Religious Houses. 5 Matth. Paris. 
6 Leland : Itin. 7 Rot. fin. 42 Hen, III. 
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complete them, and the munificence with which Henry III, both 
before and after the death of Peter de Rupibus (who closed his life 
June or July gth, 1238), aided and supported the friars: all these 
matters are gathered, in a great measure, from the royal alms 
bestowed on the religous. 

Henry III. made the following gifts. In 1235, May 27th, 40 oaks 
out of the royal forest of Vera, here and there, for rafters and joists 
of the houses. In 1236, May 18th, ten oaks out of the forest of La 
Ber, for fuel. In 1239, July 15th, roos. in aid of the buildings ; 
Nov. 21st, 4 ells of cloth for tunics and a pair of shoes for each of 
the 28 friars.° In 1240, Dec. 5th, 20 marks (13/. 6s. 8d).% In 
1241, Sept. 14th, cloth and shoes as before,” the number of religious 
not being specified. In 1242, May 2oth, 20 marks to F. Matthew, 
one of the friars, for their support ; Aug. 26th, clothing against winter 
as in past years, to the 31 friars.* In 1243, Sept. 12th, clothing, as 
last year.“ In 1244, Aug. 28th, the winter clothing, for 31 friars, 
as in years past." In 1244-5, Feb. 6th, the sheriff to carry 30 
cartloads of wood out of the forest of La Ber, and Enger’ de Pratell 
to let them have “‘ de ramis et roboribus siccis folia non ferentibus, 
ubi commodius et melius sine destructione foreste capi possint.” * 
In 1245-6, Mar. 3rd, 15 marks for the works.” In 1246, July 13th, 
50 cartloads of wood and underwood out of the bailiwick of Henry 


_de Farl’, for fuel. In 1247, June 25th, four rodora, out of any 


forest in the bailiwick of Henry de Farley ; and July 1st, the sheriff 
was ordered to carry them to the friars’ house.® In 1250, July 17th, 
out of the royal forest of Axiholt, five vodora, for fuel.” In 1251, 
July 25th, four good rodera, with all escheats, out of the forest of La 
Bere outside Winton, for fuel.* In 1252, June 26th, five rodora, 
with all escheats, out of the same forest, for fuel.” In 1254, May 
29th, two leafless robora out of the same forest, for fuel.3 In 1254-5, 
Mar. 7th, ten vodora out of the forest of Essele in the royal wood of 
La Bere, for fuel.* In 1256, June 23rd, ten oaks for timber, with 
escheats, out of the forest of Penber’, to finish the refectory.% In 
1258, May 15th, seven oaks, with their escheats, out of Penber 
forest. In 1259, Aug. 14th, 6 oaks for timber, with escheats, out 
of Bere forest.” In 1260, Aug. 13th, six oaks fit for timber, with 
escheats, out of Penbere forest, “ad corum ecclesie sue inde 
faciendum ;” Aug. 27th, four vodora out of the same forest for fuel.” 
In 1260-1, Jan. 23rd, six oaks fit for timber, with escheats, out of 
Pambere forest, and next day, the bailiffs of Southampton were 





8 Claus. 19 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 11. 9 Ibid., 20 Hen. III., m. 13. 
70 Rot. de liberat. 23 Hen. III.,m.9. ™ Ibid., 25 Hen. III., m. 17. 
12 [bid., m. 5. ‘3 Ibid., 26 Hen. III., p. 2,m.6. ™ Ibid., 27 Hen. IIL, m. 4. 
15 [bid., 28 Hen. III., m.2.  Ibid., 29 Hen. I{I., m. 11. 
7 Ibid., 30 Hen. III., m. 17. #8 Claus. 30 Hen. IIL, m. 9. 
79 Ibid., 31 Hen. III., m. 6. 2 Tbid., 34 Hen. III., m. 8. 
2 Tbid., 35 Hen. III., m. 7. 22 Tbid., 36 Hen. III., m. 12. 
23 Ibid., 38 Hen. III., m. 6. 4 Ibid., 39 Hen. III, p. 1, m. 15. 
25 Ibid., 40 Hen. III., m. 7. % Ibid., 42 Hen. III., m. 8. 
27 Ibid., 43 Hen. III., m.”5 2 Ibid., 44 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 6. 
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ordered to carry and deliver them at Winton.” In 1261, June rath, 
1o/. to buy winter-clothing and shoes.” In 1261-2, Mar. 6th, five 
oaks out of the royal forest of Camber and five out of that of 
Porchestr’ fit for timber.* In 1264, July 12th, a tun of wine.” In 
1265, Sept. 4th, the sheriff was ordered to carry to the house twelve 
oaks out of Pembr’ forest, given to the friars by the king.* In 1269, 
June 4th, ten good oaks, with escheats, out of Axisholt forest, *‘ad 
ecclesiam suam inde reparandam et lambruiscandam.”* In 1270, 
Aug. 16th, six good oaks fit for timber, with escheats, out of 
Alsysholt forest, ‘‘ ad celaturam ecclesie sue inde perficiendam.” 
In 1271, May 28th, five good oaks fit for timber, with escheats, out 
of Porcestr’ forest, and five more out of Pembere forest, all ‘‘ ad 
quandam infirmariam suam inde construendam.” * 

Queen Eleanor of Provence was a casual benefactress. In 1252, 
within the week after June 30th, was paid “ pro exhenniis Regine 
portandis ad fratres minores et predicatores apud Winton’ et apud 
Clarendon, dum stetit ibidem, xiijd.:” and in 1253, Nov. gth, among 
her secret gifts was one of 5s. 4d. to the friar preachers of Winton, 
for food on the anniversary of Geoffrey Fitz John.*” 

A royal license was granted, Feb..27th, 1265-6, for the friars to 
enclose a small lane which lay contiguous to their site on the S., and 
to Henry Huse’s site on the N. It had been returned by an 
inquisition of the mayor and bailiffs, that this might be done without 
damage to the crown, or annoyance to the city.* It appears that the 
friars were put under the royal protection in this matter; for, on 
account of the sickness of the mayor, their affair (negocium) was 
committed by the king to a citizen, William Priur, who, on that 
account was exempted, March 2nd, from compulsory service in any 
other office of bailiff.2 

‘The conventual church was dedicated in honour of St. Katharine 
of Alexandria, patroness of the Order. The cloister accommodated 
between forty and fifty religious. In the time of Edward I. the royal 
bounty was not so much needed as before. For fuel the king gave, 
July 8th, 1280, four vodora out of the episcopal park of Merdon, 
with their escheats ; Aug. 28th, 1293, six leafless rodora in Asshele 
wood ;* Apr. roth, 1298, four leafless rodora out of La Bere 
forest.“ Moreover he gave, May 13th, 1298, ten oaks fit for timber, 
with escheats, out of the same forest.“ He also bestowed, May 11th, 
1302, on his arrival at Winton, an alms of 38s. for three days’ food, 
through F. Richard de Basinges.“ Edward II., on coming here, 
Apr. 29th, 1325, gave to the 46 friars an alms of 15s. 4d. for a day’s 





29 Claus. 45 Hen. III., m. 18. Rot. de liberat. 45 Hen. III. 

% Rot. de liberat. 45 Hen. III. 3 Claus, 46 Hen. IIL, m. 14. 
3 Rot. de liberat. 48 Hen. III. Claus. 48 Hen. IIL, m. 8, in ched. 
33 Rot. de liberat. 49 Hen. IIL., m. 2. 3% Claus. 53 Hen. III. m. 6. 

35 Ibid., 54 Hen. III, m. 3. % Ibid., 55 Hen. III., m. 5. 
37 Rot. garder. regine, 36 Hen. III. Ibid., 37 Hen. III. 
3 Pat., 50 Hen. III., m. 25. 39 Ibid. 4 Claus. 8 Edw. I., m. 4. 
4 Tbid., 21 Edw. I., m. 4. # Ibid., 26 Edw. I., m, 12. 
43 Ibid., 27 Edw. I., m. 13. 44 Rot, garder. (elemos.), 30 Edw. I. 
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food, being 4a. for each, through F. Roger de Andevre.* And 
Edward III., also on his arrival, Nov. 23rd, 1331, gave the 36 friars 
12s. for the same purpose, through F. John de Basi’g.“ 

As far as existing records show the provincial chapters of the Order 
were held at Winchester in 1259; Sept. 8th, 1315; and in 1339. 
In 1259, Aug. 26th, Henry III. gave the friars here 1oos., ‘ad 
procuracionem capituli sui.’’*” In 1315, July 26th, Edward II. gave 
15/. through F. Richard de Mawerdyn of the convent of London, for 
three days’ food, being 1oos. for himself, roos. for his queen, and 
100s. for his son Edward For the assembly of 1339, Edward III. 
gave, Feb. 16th, the usual allowance of 15/.; and subsequently, 
Oct. 21st, diverted to the same purpose the 20/. which had been 
customarily bestowed on the general chapter, as the chapter of that 
year was held at Clermont, in the hostile kingdom of France.*° 

Many notices of the priors and other religious of this house occur, 
especially in the episcopal registers of the diocese of Winchester. 
F. MATTHEW, mentioned in 1242, was provincial, and doubtless 
filled too the office of prior, according to the usage of that time. 
F. WILLIAM DE SOUTHAMPTON, who was elected provincial in 1272, 
probably also governed the convent, and died about the close of 
1278: he was an eminent theological writer. 

About the year 1300, the following religious received faculties to 


‘ preach in the diocese: FF. Robert de Bromhierd, Stephen de 


Winton, Robert de Forton’, John de Hursele, Henry de Weston, 
Adam de Winton, Robert de Winton, Robert de Romes’, Walter de 
Overton, William de Woxebriggs, Henry Trenchard, Roger de 
Stocton, Richard de Basings, John de Chireton, and Thomas de 
Basings. F. ROBERT DE BROMYARD was doubtless prior at this time : 
he was elected provincial, too, in 1304; was appointed penitentiary 
of the diocese, Sept. 13th, 1307, and held the charge till he died 
early in the autumn of 1310. After him the prior of Winchester, 
Oct. 31st, was made penitentiary temporarily till another appointment 
was made. F. NicHOLAS DE STRATTON, provincial from 1306 to 
1311, was made penitentiary of the diocese, Feb. 22nd, 1312-3. F. 
Adam de Stokes had licence, Nov. 28th, 1322, to hear the con- 
fessions of Sir John Lisle. his wife and family. Eleven of the friars 
had faculties for preaching and hearing confessions, Feb. 13th, 
1325-6: FF. Witt1aM DE HOoRELEYE, prior; Nicholas de Stratton, 
doct. theol.; John de Wynton, lector; Gilbert de Woxbrigg’ ; 
Ralph de Bosco (de gratia speciali) ; Robert de Wynton ; John de 
Cheringhton, Richard de Basyng’; Thomas de Basyngg’ ; Geoffrey 
de Drayton, and Adam de Stoke. F. THomas DE LIsLE (ordained 
a priest, Dec. 18th, 1322, by the suffragan bishop of Corbavia, in 
the chapel of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, near Winchester) whilst he 
was prior here, was employed in an embassy to the papal court, 
having letters of credence to five cardinals, dated Mar. 14th, 





4s Rot. expens. forinsec. elemos, 18 Edw. II. 
4° Compot. locum tenentis contrarot. garder. hosp. regis, 5 Edw. III. 
47 Rot. de liberat. 43 Hen. IfL, m. 2. Exit scac. pasch. 8 Edw. II., m. 1. 
# Rot. de liberat. 13 Edw. III, m. 10. % Exit. scac. mich. 14 Edw. III., m. 6. 
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1340-1: he was consecrated bishop of Ely, July 24th, 1345, at 
Avignon, where, in exile, he died, June 23rd, 1361, and was buried 
at the Dominican nunnery of St. Praxedes. 

F. James Lym was made an acolyte, Dec. 18th, 1333, and 
ordained deacon, Mar. 26th following. He was the son of Henry 
de Lym, was alive at the close of 1348, and possessed six messuages, 
William Pulter, his sister’s son, being his heir. F. Henry de Bruton 
was ordained deacon, June roth, 1346; priest, Feb. 24th, 1346-7 ; 
F. John de Colby and F. Robert de Swanton, priests, June roth, 
1346; F. Thomas de Haywode, priest, Sept. 23rd, 1346; F. 
Richard de Hatfeld, priest, Feb. 24th, 1346-7: F. Luke Bourne, 
subdeacon, Mar. 17th, 1346-7 ; priest, Mar. 7th, 1348-9: F. Adam 
de Dunmowe, subdeacon, Mar. 7th, 1348-9; deacon, Mar, 28th, 
1349; priest, April 11th following: F. Benedict Lucan, priest, Feb. 
2oth, 1349-50: F. John Pany, acolyte, Apr. 16th, 1362. 

F. JoHN Payn was prior, Mar. 11th, 1372-3. In the court rolls 
of the city occur as priors, F. JoHN DER LE, May 13th, 1377, to Apr. 
roth and subsequently, 1387: F. NicHoLtas Monk, frequently from 
Oct. 1st, 1404, to Dec. 13th, 1426: F. WALTER ALTON, from Jan. 
8th, 1454-5. to July 2nd following. 

The master-general of the Order assigned to this convent, June 
22nd, 1397, F. Richard Stephens and F. John Cambre.* 

These friars were ordained priests from 1367 to 1404. Nicholas 
Salford, Mar. 4th, 1367-8; John Berkyng, John White, Mar. 12th, 
1372-3; John Shirborne, Sept. 24th, 1373 ; John Crokham, Dec. 
22nd, 1375; Robert Eyr, Thomas Sweche, May 16th, 1383; 
Richard Somenour, Mar. 23rd, 1386-7 ; Richard Almayn, Sept. rgth, 
1394; William Masonn, Dec. tgth, 1394: also Maurice Roche, 
John Guyanow, were made acolytes, and Ralph Pennams was 
ordained deacon, Dec. 18th, 1400. Between 1406 and 1418 the 
following ordinations occur: William Treybon, Mar. 12th, 1406-7, 
priest ; Henry de Florence, Mar. 24th, 1413-4, priest ; John Philpott, 
Mar. 24th, 1413-4, deacon, June 2nd, 1414, priest; Simon Miles, 
June 2nd, 1414, acolyte; John Broune, Sept. 22nd, 1414, priest ; 
John Maryot, Mar. 30th, 1415, priest; John Mangerton, Mar. 14th, 
1416-7, subdeacon. 

F. John Clements had the master-general’s licence, July zoth, 
1474, to dispose, within the order, of all goods given to him, to 
confess to whom he chose four times a year, and to receive chapels 
and hospitals, and nevertheless to enjoy the suffrages and graces of 
the Order.* 

In the sixteen years from 1511 to 1527, there were twenty-six 
religious from this house who received orders. Sept. zoth, 1511, 
Patrick Hay, deacon. Feb. 28th, 1517-8, John Walloppe, acolyte ; 
Robert Romsey, William Preston, subdeacons. Dec. 18th, 1518, 
Robert Morton, sub-deacon ; William Consyngton, John Jakes, and 
John Wallopp, deacons; Robert Romsay, John Kenney, priests. 





st Rot. Rom. et Franc. 14-15 Edw. III., m. 4. 
5? Reg. mag. ord. Rome. _53 Ibid. 
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Dec. 22nd, 1520, John Ingylby, Robert Wellis, acolytes; John 
Wallopp, priest; Nicholas Lucas, Stephen Alton, subideacons. 
Mar. 30th, 1521, John Gerardy, priest. Sept. 21st, 1521, Nicholas 
Lucas, deacon. June 14th, 1522, Robert Donyell, subdeacon ; 
James Detynewe, John Totier, deacons, all in the friars’ own church 
here, by William, suffragan bishop of Darien. Sept. 2oth, 1522, 
John Totye, James Detynewe, priests. Sept. 19th, 1523, Robert 
Danyell, priest. Feb. 2oth, 1523-4, Thomas Veder, priest. June 
15th, 1527, Matthew Smythe, priest. Dec. 21st, 1527, William 
Dale, priest. 

A few wills possess some interest. Richard (canonized) bishop of 
Chichester, in the distribution of his books bequeathed, in 1253, the 
‘‘ Summarium ” to the friar-preachers of Winton. Sir Theobald de 
Gorges, of the Isle of Wight. by will of Nov. 2oth, 1328, proved Dec. 
22nd following, ordered his body to be buried in the church of the 
friar-preachers of Winton, and bequeathed 40 marks for the fabric of 
their church. Richard, earl of Arundel and Surrey, by will of Mar. 
4th, 1392-3, ordered that his executors should look after the houses 
of friars, at Winchester and other places, as they were bound to pray 
for the souls of his father and mother, and his wife ; that God by His 
great mercy, and the passion which He suffered for them and for all 
Christians, might have mercy on all three, and on him when he 
‘passed out of the world. ‘The earl was beheaded, Sept. 21st, 1397, 
for high treason. William Werkman, Oct. 16th, 1426, bequeathed 
6s. 8d. to each order of friars of Winton, to celebrate his obsequies 
with mass on the day of his burial: fz. Nov. 4th following. 
Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, Surrey, Aug. 26th, 1432, bequeathed 
135. 4d. to each order here: fr. Sept 9th. Agnes Complyn, widow 
of William Complyn, of Wyke, near Winchester, Sept. 30th, 1503, 
bequeathed 16¢. to the four Orders of friars, 4d. each. Adam 
Jnwys, a wealthy trader, left legacies to the church-fabrics of the 
friar-preachers of Winton and Sarum John Dyer, of this city, Nov. 
2oth, 1509, ordered his body to be buried ‘in ecclesia Sancte 
Katharine virginis, ordinis fratrum predicatorum Wintonie, juxta 
corpus Christiane uxoris mee.” Micholas Bigges, of the city of 
Winchester, glover, May 1st, 1515, directed his body to be buried 
within this church. John Fareil, parson of All Saints’, Winchester, 
Apr. 8th. 1517, gave by will “ unto the Prior of the Blak Fryers, a 
boke De Creatione celi-et terre.” * 

Nothing is now known of the library of this house: it was probably 
sold as waste paper at the dissolution. 

When the reformation began to spread throughout the kingdom, 
F. James Cosyn, B.D., prior of this house, took up the new doctrines. 
In a sermon preached in the parish church of St. Peter, of Chusel, 
Hants., Feb. 26th, 1535-6, he set forth that common water was as 





54 Episcopal Registers of the diocese. Nichols: Royal Wills. Nicolas; Test. 
Petust. Baigent: Parish Church of Wyke. Hoare: Wilts. Somerset House 
Wills. For the matter taken from the episcopal registers, we are indebted to 
Francis Joseph Baigent, of Winchester, Esq., whose courtesy we gratefully 
acknowledge. 
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much good as holy water in the avoiding of sin, that bread blessed 
by any man did as much good as so much holy bread, and that con- 
fession might as well be made to a layman, for neither bishop nor 
priest had power to assoil any man of his sin; and though he had 
shriven a woman that day in the church, he did not assoil her, and 
would never assoil any one. Thereupon this “ soul-murderer,” as 
the vicar of Stowe called him, was arrested, and indicted for heresy 
and Lollardy. But, by order of Thomas Cromwell, with whom 
some gentlemen. and yeomen of Winchester interceded, he was 
set at liberty, and was licensed, upon certain instructions, which 
he was very well pleased to receive, “to preche the worde of God 
syncerelye,” by the authority granted him from the royal supreme 
head of the Church of England: all which, John Hilsey (com- 
missioner for the reduction of the mendicant orders to the royal 
supremacy) certified, Apr. 24th, to the chancellor of the diocese 
of Winchester.s Cosyn was succeeded in the priorship by F. 
RICHARD CHESSAM, who was D.D., having received the master- 
general’s licence, July 5th, 1525, to take the degree of S. Th. Mag. 
after a rigorous examination in any university.” 

The community was dissolved by the suffragan bishop of Dover. 
On Ascension-day (May 3oth), he made a visitation of the three 
houses of friars in Winchester, and had the 25 priests of them 
before him, whereon he found that there was only one mass in each 
house, and that the rest of the priests sang mass abroad. When 
he gave injunctions for all to celebrate in their own churches, they 
refused, ‘‘ for in no weyse they wolde forgoo ther syngynge abrode, 
so y‘ new’ on holyday ther was aboue on masse in an howse & su’ 
tyme no’.” He went again to Winchester towards the end of July, 
when he desired the mayor and his brethren to go with him to each 
place: and now the friars gave up all their houses. After this was 
done, the prior of the blackfriars, the servant of the earl of Win- 
chester, and the mayor begged that the prior might have his house 
back, and he would keep the four friars without celebration 
abroad; but the suffragan answered, that he could do nothing 
without directions from Cromwell. In his letter to his master on 
this matter, written at Marleburthe on his way to Bristol, he thus 
described the house: “the blacke fryers, an olde house aft’ the olde 
facyon, w' small romthe of gardens, no rentts, but ther small 
gardens ; all tyle saueynge the q're & p’te off y* chyrche ledeyd, by 
estymacyon x or xij foder.”” On July 27th, he sought Cromwell’s 
pleasure, whether he would have the blackfriars still at Winchester, 
tendering his own opinion, that it was not best. He also asked 
what he should do with the friars, who gave up their houses, for 
there was so much penury, that other houses could not keep them. 
On the same or following day, Cromwell’s instructions, evidently 
for the total destruction of the friaries, reached the suffragan at 





55 Cotton MSS., Cleopatra E. IV., no. 85, fol. 127. Ibid., E. VL, no. 31, 
fol. 257. 
s6 Reg. mag. gen. Ord. Rome. 
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Gloucester. On the 28th, the suffragan heartily besought, that 
the poor men, who had given up their houses, might have some 
discharge : he had left the blackfriars of Winchester, he wrote, with 
all the stuff in the hands of a secular man, and had given licence to 
the prior to say mass there till he wrote again, but now 
he sent “to avoyd hym thens.” The enclosed list of friars for 
whom Cromwell’s discharge, or licence, “ to change ther apparell,” 
was begged, included “ ‘The blacke fryers of wynchest’, fryer 
Rycharde Chessam, doctor off dyuynytie, P'or. fryer Robarde 
browne. fryer John george. fryer nycolas barker. fryer [name erased|. 
fryer John Ynggylbye. fryer robarde haynys. ” 7 

‘Thus was this convent seized. The following inventory was sent 
by the suffragan to Cromwell. 


‘THE BLACK FREARYS OF WyYNCHESTER. 


M* this stuffe vnder wrytten is praysyd by mayster Burkyn alder- 
man of Wynchester and mayster knyght at the mayrs assygnagon by 
the syghte of the lorde vysytor vnder y* lorde p’vye sealle for the 
kyngs grace whiche longyd to the black frearys that is to say : 


viij corporax Caasys saa the corporax - - - - xxd. 
jiij Surpeleys = - - - - - “+ - - —ijs. 
v Coopys for men and ij for chyldren  - - - - - — xijs. 
A sute of dune sylke wythowt albys amyctts or stuolys - - iijs. 
Item deakyn & subdeakyn of Whyet apateia sylke 

w'owt albys amyctts or stoolys - - - — iijs. iiijd. 
A Sewte of Whyet chamlet lackyng deakyn - - -  xiijs. ilijd. 
A syngle vestyment of the same - - - -  iiijs. 
A complet sute of Whyet bustyan lackyng ij albys - -  viijs. 
iiij Syngle vestyments of the same . - - -  viijs. 
A Sewte of Red sylke - - - - - - - - xs. 
A Sewte of blew sylke- = - ~ -- - - -  xvjs. 
A sewte of course grene - - - - - - Xs. 
A complete sute of dun’e sylke w'owt albs - - - vfs. liijd. 
A syngle vestyment of blew sattan . - : - —dijs. iiijd. 
ix vestymentts w‘owt albys or stoolys_ - : - - - xs. 
y® hangyngs of y° quere nowght - - - - - - vid. 
A payntyd clothe for aid Rode - - - - - xijd. 
A frontelet - - - - - - - - - xxd. 
Analbe~ - - - - - - - - - - xijd. 
iij ault’ clothys_- - - - - - - - - xilijd. 
ij fronteletts - - - - - - - - - viijd. 
ij Candelstycks - - - - - - - - - viijd. 
A payre of organs - - - - - - - - VS. 
An altare of nedylwarke —- xs. 
iij fetherbedds w' iij emma ij pylloys & ij pyllow bere & 

one blankett : - xvjs. viijd. 





S7 Miscellaneous letters, temp.*Hlen. VIII., 2nd series, vol. viii., nos. 129, 132 
Cotton MSS., Cleop. E. IV., nos. 160, 162, fol. 251, 253. 
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vj payre of scheytts  - - - - - - - - — iiijs. 
vj Cou'letts - - - - - . - - - xviijd. 
A flocke bedd & a mattres - - - - js. ilijd. 
y* hangyngs & y® test’ in y* p’vy’cyalls chamber - - - — iijs. 
iij table clothys j towell, ij tabylls v chearys ij joyned stools 

j cupburde & j oyst’ borde iij pangs a long cheyar -  vijs. 
A chafyngdysche - - : - - - - vid. 
A possenet - . - - - - - - - xijd. 
A pan & a kettell - - - - xijd. 
iij platters iij pottyngers j savser & i iij dysshys - - —-vjs. viijd. 
A Colender ij candelstycks &asalt’ - - - - xiiijd. 
ij dryppyng pan’ys a ” eng acsh = a gyrdyren - - - ijs. 
iij broochys - - - - ijs. 
iij brasse potts - - - - - - - - —-vjs. viijd. 
A Baasen & an ewer of laten - - : - - - xvjd. 
iiij Cobyrons- - - - - - — iiijs. 
A yeryn & hangells to hange on pots - - - - - xilijd. 
ij handyryns - - : : - - vid. 


Sum i ix it xvs. ijd. 


[Zn the handwriting of the suffragan.| Thys house w' y* stuff is 
in the custody of Mast’ Artur Roby and a chalic w' it. 


RIcaRD’ Dovoren’ ” * 


Among “ The Housses of Freres lately geven vp which haue any 
substa’ce of leayd,” was “ The black freres in wynchester, the quere 
all leaded, p’t of the Church leade, oon pane of the Cloyster & p’t of 
the steple.” The plate was delivered into the royal treasury, Apr. 
25th, 1539. ® 

The rents of the possessions of this house did not begin to accrue 
to the crown till Mar. 1539, “eo quod eadem domus dissoluta 
fuit, mense Martii, anno 30 regis.” Besides the convent buildings 
and Church, the friars’ possessions consisted in a mansion called the 
Pryors Lodginge, 20 ft. in length, and 16 ft. in breadth, churchyard, 
gardens, land and soil within the precincts, containing altogether 
2a. 137. and 23%. of land let to Arthur Roby, of Winchester, fuller, 
for 20s. a year. In 1543, John White, warden, and the Scholars of 
St. Mary’s College, near Winchester, sold the manor of Harmonds- 
worth, with other lands, to the crown, and in exchange the College 
required to have included, with the other friaries of the city, the 
Blackfriars of Winchester (of which the trees on the land served 
only for repairing hedges and fences) ; and July 12th following, it 
was granted to that foundation, to be held of the crown in capite, 
by the the 2oth part of a fief: with issues from the previously Lady- 
day.* Under the possession of the College all visible remains of the 
priory have disappeared. 





S# Treas. of Receipt of Exch., vol. A. #;: Inventories of Friaries, fol. 51. 

59 Ibid., fol. 4. illiams : Monastic Treasures confiscated (Abbotsford Club). 

60 Ministers’ Accounts, 30-31 Hen. VIII., no. 136. Particulars for Grants, 35 
Hen. VIII. Pat. 35 Hen. VIII., p. 8, m. 16 (18). 
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Recent Diggings at Harborough Rocks, 
Derbyshire. 


BY JOHN WARD. 


THERE is, three miles to the north-west of Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
a hill composed of a magnesian variety (dunstone) of the car- 
boniferous limestone of the district, the strata of which gently dip 
towards the north-east, the hill-slope on this side approximating to 
them, but on the opposite side their almost vertical edges present a 
front of several bold tiers of rock, known as the Harborough Rocks. 
Each tier is set back from the line of that immediately below it ; 
thus allowing of intervening terraces or flats of greensward, ranging 
in breadth from a few to a hundred or more feet. At the south-west 
foot of the hill is a solitary farm-house that has been held for 
several generations by a family of the name of Gregory. The 
country around, like the hill, is rugged and almost treeless. 

The first intimation the writer received of any “finds” of archzo- 
logical interest was in April last, and it was duly followed up by 
a personal visit. The “finds” consisted mainly of potsherds of 
undoubtedly great antiquity and broken bones, most of which lay 
‘where Mr C. Gregory had some months before digged them up— 
the site being a steep slope or talus of soil forming the floor of a 
gap in one of the belts of rock on the south-west side of the hill, 
and near the house. At the writer’s instance, it was decided to make 
some exploratory diggings, to determine more accurately the nature 
of the site, and also the distribution of these relics of the past, for 
in this cursory investigation small fragments of the same kind of 
pottery were occasionally found in the mole heaps of this side of the 
hill. 


[THE VILLacE Sire. ] 


At length, on May 31st, these diggings were commenced ; Mr. C. 
Gregory and myself being assisted by Messrs. Rains, junrs., who, 
in connection with the cave that bears their name, are familiar to 
readers of the Re/iguary. Our first trench was an extension of Mr. 
C. Gregory’s previous excavation, up to and a little beyond the brow 
of the flat above it. That part of the latter into which we cut had 
a decidedly smoother surface than elsewhere ;—in shape an ill- 
defined oval of 70 feet in longer diameter. In the centre of this 
area we sank a second and much smaller trench. In both trenches 
there were from 6 to 8 in. of vegetable mould ; in the second this 
mould passed at once into the marly subsoil of disintegrated dun- 
stone, but on the slope there was an intervening darker soil of 
variable thickness and character, but by no means sharply marked 
off from either. The maximum thickness of the latter was about 
24 in,, and it thinned towards the brow. The bulk of the finds 
came from this bed, a few, “however, from the upper part of the 
subsoil, and fewer still fromthe second trench. We next made 
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small trenches (rarely exceeding 2 ft. in length) in various places, 
but as our object now was only to ascertain the range of these relics, 
we deemed it unnecessary to enlarge any cutting after a fragment of 
pottery was found init. ‘rhe potsherds were everywhere of the same 
character ; and our conclusion, derived in part from the testimony 
of the moleheaps, was that these “ finds’ were practically confined 
to the south-west parts of the hill. 

Besides the above-mentioned objects, the dark soil of the slope 
contained numerous fragments of charcoal, burnt dunstone and sand- 
stone, and a slag-like substance ; in fact, it had all the character of 
decomposed domestic refuse, and its presence on the slope, and 
absence on the flat, with preponderance of potsherds and bones on 
the former, admit of a very feasible explanation. The smooth area 
is suggestive of the site of a hut and its garth ; and assuming this to be 
the case, no easier and more natural method of getting rid of the daily 
rubbish—ashes, bones, potsherds, &c., can be imagined than to carry 
it across the garth and tip it over the rocks or down the slope. This 
process ceasing, the accumulation would in due time, of course, 
become covered up with a growth of vegetable mould. We now 
proceed to describe the “ finds.” 

Tue Potrery.—The yield of potsherds by the diggings of the 
slope was considerable, the rim-fragments alone representing from 45 
to 50 different vessels. As already intimated, those found in the 
subsequent trenches were too insignificant to require further notice, 
beyond their general resemblance to the former. Excepting one 
fragment of wheel-made pottery, turned up in Mr. Gregory’s previous 
diggings, all the Harborough potsherds pertain te imperfectly fired 
hand-made pottery. Wecan divide the latter into classes according to 
the character of their paste ; and it is by no means unlikely that these 
differences point to different sources of clay and manufacture. The 
paste of by far the largest class (Class 1.) is very coarse, uneven, 
silicious, and of a dirty grey colour. Experiments tend to prove 
that the clay was derived from the puzzling deposits of sand and 
sandy clay found in lake-like hollows of the mountain limestone in 
the vicinity, and which are, nearer Brassington, largely worked for 
fire-bricks. This ware, undoubtedly domestic, has several pvints 
of difference from that of the round barrows of Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, as exemplified in the valuable Bateman collection at 
Weston Park Museum, Sheffield. The ornamentation of the former, 
when present, consists of usually one, sometimes two, bands of im- 
pressions of the tip of the finger (Figs. 3, 5, 7, and 8), or more 
rarely, the finger nail obliquely (Fig. 6), or the end of a stick : while 
that of the barrow pottery is usually elaborate and made up of lines 
produced by the impression of a twisted thong or rush, or the incision 
of a pointed tool, and more rarely impressions of the edge of the finger 
nail. Again, the colour of the latter tends to red, the paste is more 
friable, and generally the workmanship and finish are superior. The 
latter three points of difference may be due to a peculiarity of the 
Harborough clay, and a very natural special care bestowed upon the 
manufacture and embellishment of vessels destined for sepulchral 
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purposes. This, however, is scarcely adequate to account for the 
radical difference in the ornamentation of the two kinds; on the 
other hand, may not these and certain other peculiarities be col- 
lectively held to indicate a difference of age? 

As a tule the rims of these Harborough vessels varied in two 
directions from a central type, in which the sides of the vessel were 
at first curved inwardly, thus giving rise to an external shoulder and 
at a higher level a constricted neck, and then the curve swept out- 
wards to form a more or less recurved lip, as in Fig. 1 ¢. Usually 





Fic. 3 (4). 


these curves were not equally developed, and sometimes one or 
other was quite suppressed, hence the series of sections from actual 
examples shown in Fig. 1, the most common forms being 4 ¢ and d. 
This class, however, contains several exceptional forms: Fig. 2 
belonged a large vessel with a sharply in-bent lip; Fig. 3, another, 





* The outside surfaces are to the right-hand. 
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also large, which had a raised band (not moulded with the vessel, 
but trailed on afterwards), 14 in. below the lip; Fig. 4 is a fragment 
of a graceful and much thinner vessel, recalling some of the Roman 
shapes. 





Fic. 4 (4). 





Most of these vessels were decidedly large, some, as Fig. 5, 
attaining a diameter across the mouth of 23 in. So far as could 
be ascertained, the prevailing type was broad at the shoulder, and 
tapering downwards to the flat bottom, the line of taper being 
straight or convex, and sometimes a shallow reversed ogee. Some 
were apparently tall, others shallow or bowl-like. Figs. 6, 7, and 8 
are typical specimens of this class. 
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Fic. 8 (4). 


Classes II. and III. are small, each being represented by a few 
fragments only. In the one set the paste is lighter in colour, and 
although sandy, is more even in texture and better worked than the 
normal ware; and while it is impossible to ascertain the shapes 
of the vessels, it is clear that they were more carefully finished. 
The potsherds of the last class pertained to smaller and more 
delicately finished vessels, of black uneven paste but smooth surface. 
Two of the least damaged fragments have their surface, like that of 
the Roman black ware, smoothed by a burnisher or other polished 
tool. One indicates a small vessel with rim as Fig. 1 ¢. 

OTHER Osjects.—Two breken off-points were found of (apparently) 
awls of deer horn; they are round in transverse section, and the 
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larger is 14 in. long. Two objects, Fig. 9 (the larger of deer horn, 
the smaller of calcined bone or ivory), like the broken-off halves 
of a corkscrew handle, are regarded by Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins as broken links. Several of 
similar shape were associated with Romano- 
British objects in Victoria Cave, Settle ; and 
others, larger, with Bronze-age objects, the 
Heathery Burn Cave, Co. Durham. Several 
whet-stones were found, two being of a fine 
hard slatey stone; a piece of red ochre, 
having signs of much usage; two fragments 
of what was at first regarded as polished jet, Fic. 9 (4). 

but which seems to be black bone; and a 

lump of unburnt clay, which from a groove upon it, we judged 
to be a piece of daubing of wattle-work, used in the construction 
of ahut. Such lumps have been repeatedly found on the site of 
the Romano-British village of Cranbourne Chase, Wilts., excavated 
by Gen. Pitt Rivers. 

Tue Fauna.—A sack-full of animals’ bones was obtained from 
this prolific cutting of the slope. From their broken, split, and 
occasionally burnt appearance, it is clear they were the remains of 
human food. The writer is not sufficiently versed in animals’ 
bones to identify them with much certainty; the larger propor- 
tions belonged to the pig and ox, probably the Celtic short-horned 
ox, a large piece of the frontal of one indicating that the method of 
killing was similar to the present. The usual fare of pork and beef 
of these ancient folk was occasionally varied with mutton and venison. 
They were sufficiently refined to refuse dog, the skull of that animal 
(one about the size of a retriever) being found guife intact. A fine 
large oyster shell and the fragment of another were associated with 
the above “ finds,” in such a way as to preclude any doubt as to 
their contemporaneity. The bones of domestic fowl were absent. 

Acr.—Mr. Franks of the British Museum, Rev. Dr. Cox, Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins, Rev. Canon Greenwell, and others (to whom the 
writer communicated samples and the main facts of the case) all 
concur in regarding these “ finds ” as belonging to the earlier Iron age, 
and as free from Roman influence—that is, they make them to be of 
late pre- Roman date. If the above-stated points of difference between 
the Harborough and the round or Bronze-age barrow pottery be accepted 
as indicating a difference of age, then we must regard the “ finds ” as 
earlier or later than the Bronze-age. The testimony of the oyster shells 
is important. The fact that they should be associated with refuse, 
indicates that the she// was not so novel as to be regarded as a 
treasure by these ancient folks; we must conclude, then, that the 
oyster was well known and eaten by them. But surely the condi- 
tion of Britain in pre-Bronze times or, in fact, pre-Roman times 
generally, was never such as to allow of the transit of perishable 
articles of food so far inland from the sea. We know that the 
Romans ate this shell fish, and largely imported it into the Midlands, 
The Harborough pottery, with the above-mentioned doubtful. excep- 
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tions, is indeed of pre-Roman type and character, and there is an 
absence of the characteristic Roman forms of amphore, ampulla, 
and mortaria. Pending further excavations, we may take it that 
these ‘‘ finds” relate to a British village of Roman date. Much 
help might have been obtained from the numerous potsherds (both 
wheel and hand-made) of a group of earth barrows in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire of undoubted Roman age, had they been either illus- 
trated or described in the late Mr, Bateman’s works, or preserved in 
the collection at Sheffield. 


[THe Barrow Site.] 


June tst was devoted to some diggings that related to a much 
higher antiquity. A few feet behind the west brow of the 
hill is a conspicuous stone, hewn at no very remote date into the 
shape of a seat, and known locally as the “ Arm Chair.” From this 
point the somewhat precipitous brow and its contiguous green-sward 
stretch horizontally northward, until at a distance of about 240 feet 
the latter comes to an abrupt termination in the highest point of the 
hill—the site of the ‘ Jubilee” beacon. Approximately parallel to 
the west brow, and at an average distance of 78 feet from it, is a line 
of protruding weather-beaten rocks, beginning at about the same 
distance from the “ Arm Chair,” and ending with the beacon site to 
the north. From the former point, a low artificial mound is thrown 
across the green sward to the brow. ‘Thus we have an oblong piece 
of ground about 150 by 78 feet, bounded on the north by the raised 
beacon-site, on the west by the brow, on the east by the line of rocks, 
and on the south by the mound. This mound is 56 feet long, with an 
average width of 7 feet, and height of 18 in.; and is constructed of 
stones thrown together without any arrangement. It is impossible to 
say how old it is ; but it has probably no connection with the remains 
about to be described. 

Previous to the above date, the writer noticed that the ground 
midway between the above mound and the site of the beacon was 
much broken, and especially noteworthy, were a series of semi- 
connected low mounds, so disposed as to be suggestive of the fosse 
of a so-called ‘ Druid’s Circle,” shorn of its standing stones, and 
measuring about 46 feet from crest to crest. Our first work was to 
determine the nature of these mounds by cutting two small trenches 
into them, one on the north-west, and the other on the south-west 
sides. In each case a 6 in. layer of vegetable mould covered a 
rubble of half decayed dunstone, which at a further depth of 2 feet 
(under the summit) gave place to the natural marly soil. In the 
north-west trench a small fragment of the usual type of Harborough 
pottery was picked up just below the turf. 

Trench A.—Our next trench took a north and south direction 
in the centre of the enclosed area of the ‘‘Circle.” A _ similar 
sequence of deposits was observed. Midway, there was a depression 
in the natural soil, about 3 ft. across and 1 ft. deep, and extending in 
an east and west direction beyond the sides of our cutting. The 
filling-in of rubble furnished “nothing to indicate its use. At all 
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levels in the rubble were broken and scattered human bones, belong- 
ing to at least six or seven skeletons, but no inference could be 
made as to what brought them there. Similarly scattered were a few 
fragments of pottery, most of which were more friable than those of 
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Fic. 10. Fic, 11. Fic. 12 (all }). 


the village site, and of decidedly ruddy tint; and several teeth of 
oxen, fragments of stag’s horn, &c. More interesting were five or six 
neatly trimmed flint flakes, one larger than the rest (Fig. 11), having 
signs of wear on its cutting 
edge. A well finished leaf- 
shaped arrow head came from 
the south end, represented 
full size in Fig. 10: it is an 
unusual form. None of these 
flint implements are burnt, 
several, including the latter 
two, are superficially flecked 
with white, due probably to 
the soil. At this stage, it 
struck the writer that this 
“circle” was the site of a 
former barrow, demolished 
for the sake of its stone ; the 
smaller stones, earth and 
bones not being removed by 
the despoilers having gravi- 
tated to the ground in the 
process of demolition, thus 
giving rise to the layer of rub- 
ble—the mounds representing 
the periphery of the barrow. 
Trench B.—A small trench 
to the west of this presented 
Fic. 13° (j in. tot ft.) the same sequence of turf, 
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rubble and marl. Nothing more interesting was turned up than a 
few much-broken bones. 

Trench C.—A spot towards the south side was more promising, 
in that it consisted of stones rudely laid in courses: but a foot 
further to the south they gave place to rubble again. Here we 
found the natural soil at a depth of 2 feet, and the stony part now 
presented a wall-like surface (a, Fig. 13). In pushing our trench 
southwards, the edge of a large and almost horizontal limestone slab 
was exposed on the east side, at a slightly higher level than the 
natural surface (b). ‘The latter was discoloured, as by particles 
of charcoal and ash trodden into it. Upon, or just below - this 
surface were picked up the beautifully chipped point of a flint 
arrow head (e), close by the slab, and near it the base of a most 
elaborate leaf-shaped javelin head (f), and then another point which 
I take to belong to the latter (Fig. 15.) More central (g), and 
at the same level, was a leaf-shaped arrow head (Fig. 14), that can 
only be regarded as a masterpiece of flint chipping. It is, in its 
present state, 1°6 in. in length, 0°75 in. in breadth, scarcely more 


Fic. 16 (all }). 


than 1-16¢h in. thick at the thickest point, and weighing only 21 grains. 
Its outline is perfect, and both sides are chipped into shape. Nearer 
the west side (h), and upon the same level, was another leaf- 
shaped arrow head (Fig. 16), apparently of less elaborate work- 
manship, but so much calcined that it is difficult to decide. The 
others found in this cutting, including several indifferent flakes, are 
more or less calcined, and in this respect unlike those of Trench A. 
The large slab was under cut, but was found to cover no interment; 
so we continued to push southwards. At various levels in the made 
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ground were broken human bones—the number of lower-jaw frag- 
ments indicating three or four individuals; a cow’s tooth; two 
fellow fragments of pottery with a yellowish-green glaze, and found 
at opposite ends of the trench, and a fragment or two of the ordinary 
ware ; and near the surface, a much rusted piece of iron about 1 in. 
long. 

Trench D.—When our cutting reached the central portion of the 
mound on this side of the “circle,” three large and nearly upright 
slabs were exposed (c, c, c, Fig. 12), forming arecess. After clearing 
away the earth, stones, and fragments of bones in this recess toa 
depth of about 18 in., a partially disturbed youth’s skull was found 
near the south-east corner, and mixed up with it were a few pieces of 
an adult skull (Skulls D, 1 and 2). Immediaterly afterwards two 
more were discovered, one in contact with each side slab (Skulls D, 
3 and 4); they were apparently intact, but they collapsed when the 
attempt was made to remove them. That on the east side was in 
contact with two immediately below lying on the floor of the recess, 
one being in a fair state of preservation (Skulls D, 5 and 6). The 
intermediate space was taken up with a confused mass of human 
limb and trunk bones, mostly broken ; the pelvic bones, however, 
being associated with the skulls. Apart from the narrow dimensions 
of the recess, the position of the skulls and pelvic bones at the sides, 
indicate that the skeletons lay in a contracted or “doubled up” 
attitude. No implements of any kind, pottery, or recognisable 
animals’ bones were found in the recess. When cleared of its 
contents, the true nature of the recess was seen. It was not a «st, 
i.¢., the usually small and completely enclosed receptacle of an 
ordinary round barrow, prepared for one burial only, but a chamdéer, 
the usually much larger and more carefully and strongly constructed 
receptacle of a “long” barrow. These chambers were used for 
successive interments, probably of the skeletons of corpses that were 
previously buried or exposed elsewhere—a condition necessitating 
some easy means of access to the receptacle. ‘This was usually 
accomplished by galleries or tunnels of upright slabs of stone, roofed 
with horizontal ones. ‘I'hree upright slabs in a line on the west side, 
taking a north-west and south-east direction, and one on the opposite 
side, will be noticed in the sketch-plan (d, d, d,) these, undoubtedly, 
are the ruins of the Harborough gallery. Equally certain, is it, that the 
large slab (45 in. long and 16 in. thick) noticed under Trench C was the 
C (b), is the roof-stone of the chamber, thrown off at some former 
opening. Whether the barrow that covered this chamber was long or 
oval (like that of Minninglow in the vicinity), the position of the 
gallery indicates that it did not much extend northwards, hence 
we must dismiss the idea that the circle represents its outline. We 
know, however, that long barrows generally took an east and west 
direction, that stacked stone was much used in their construction, 
and that their bases were frequently protected bya wall-facing. This 
perhaps explains the fragment of wall-like structure, having an east 
and west direction, exposed in Trench C ; but it is impossible to 
trace the outline of such a barrow upon the present surface. The 
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chamber is about 26 in. deep, and is trapeziform in plan, being 47 in. 
across at the entrance, 26 in. at the back, and the east and west sides, 
respectively 22 and 31 in. long. The floor is rudely paved, and the 
side slabs incline towards each other. 

Trench E.—This cutting was merely an extension of Trench C. 
south of the line of the gallery wall. From it many fragments of 
human bones were obtained ; the noteworthy feature, however, was 
that it furnished portions of Skulls D 1 and 2. 

Tue Human REMAINS.—The animal matters had nearly or quite 
disappeared from all the human bones (representing some sixteen or 
more individuals), hence they were extremely friable and porous. 
The broken condition of the skulls of the chamber is usual in long 
barrows, and is generally attributed to unequal subsidence of the 
soil. This, however, would result in displacement, which was not 
the case at Harborough—the fractures being invisible and the skulls 
apparently sound until the attempt was made to move them. The 
fractured surfaces were, as a rule, vertical to the outer and inner 
surfaces of the skulls. It is not unlikely that these fractures 
originated in the skulls themselves, being the outcome of the action 
of varying conditions of temperature and moisture, upon bone still 
retaining varying amounts of gelatinous matters. The bones of the 
chamber afford no direct evidence as to whether they were placed 
there as anatomically arranged skeletons ; for the minor displacements 
of lower jaw bones, &c., could well have been caused by subsequent 
interments of corpses. It was clear, however, that the central portion 
of the chamber had been disarranged at some comparatively recent 
date. The writer has been able to reconstruct to some extent each 
of the skulls—four sufficiently so as to warrant plates. In no case 
could a perfect limb bone be built up out of the fragments—hence 
we cannot ascertain the stature. The dia of both the chamber and 
other trenches have the peculiar flattening (platycnemism) frequently 
noticed in the skeletons of long barrows and caves. Sections of 
two are given, Fig. 17 B, C: B is probably 2 in. below the level of 
the nutritive foramen, C is more 
uncertain. A is the section of 
, a normal “dia from Cave Dig- 
re % ging, p. 176. 

Yj DETAILS OF SKULLS.—In the 
accompanying table, the modes 
of measurement are those of the 

Fic. 17 (4). late Prof. Rolleston in British 

Barrows, and a few others are 

added. The ‘extreme length” is taken from the frontal imme- 
diately above the glabella, as indicated in the above work, page 560. 
When the measurement is ex/remely uncertain on account of the 
broken condition of the skull, it is followed by? ; when it can be 
relied upon as approximately correct, by *. The plates give the 
skulls in perspective ; the general outline at the points of greatest 
length and width being to scale. As the views were in the first 
instance traced as projected’ upon glass, the eye has been relied 
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upon for the smallest details only. Shading is only used where 
absolutely necessary, and the numerous lines of fracture are withheld, 
so as to avoid confusion.* 











| 
Suit) Sku | Skutr | Sxutt | Sku | Skutt 
Di. D 2. D 3. D 4. D s. D 6. 
I. MEASUREMENTS OF CALVARIA 
(IN INCHES). 
Extreme length ............. 711?) 7° 1*| 707) 7°75) 7°55 
Do. from glabella ............ 711?) 7°09*| 7°07| 7°96] 7° 6 
Extreme breadth ........... 5°63?) 5° 2*| 5°16) 7°55 | 5°56 
Vertical Keigmt .....0.cacese- 5°66?) 5°55*| 6°08 | 5-72* 
Basi-cranial axis ............ 3°35*| 4°16 | 3°96 
ee eee 20°15 ?) 19° 8*| 19° 5 | 21°27 | 21°05 
PUMA ANE 265620005 on 5°0o| 4°6] 4°57| 4°81! 5° 1) 4°85 
rere rrr a er 5°3| 512| 4°9| 5°8)| 5°68 
eee eee 4°52} 4°6!] 5°0| 4°46 
Total longitudinal arc ..... 14- 3 | 14° 3 | 16° 0°} 15° o 
EE ae 5° 2] 5°24) 5°65 | 5°42 
Least frontal width ......... 3°82*| 3°75*| 3°7] 3°45] 3°9| 4°05 
Greatest frontal width ....... “3\| 4 7) £241: 430) 6! oe 
Greatest occipital width ..... 4°5 | 4°36") 4. o*| 4°36| 4°37 
Measurements from auditory} 
meati :-— 
Radius to nasal suture .. ... 3°57? 3°55] 3°51] 3°76! 3°92 
Bregmal radius .. ..........- 4°71?} 4°66] 4°43| 4°85 | 4°82 
MER os. +:ss0bsteuee 4°75"| 4°8)| 4°82] 5°3] 5°0 
OE ive 4s o5000 esse 12° 4 | 12° 4| 1° 9 | 13°05 | 12° 9 
PMD: nics eecenebecwoas 12° 8 | 13° O | 12° 9 | 13° 7 | 14°05 
II. MEASUREMENTS OF FACE. 
Length of face (naso-alveolar 
| PR ea eras 2°33 2°83 | 2°7 
Basi-subnasal line .......... 3°85 | 367* 
Basi-alveolar line ............ 3°96 | 3°63* 
Radius from auditory meati to 
GSCI GEE oe 2002 ccceess 4°02 | 3°81* 
III. INDICEs, 
Cephalic index .............. 79° 1?) 73°23*| 79°20 | 71°61 | 73°64 
Do. from Glabella............ 79° 1?) 73°34"| 79°20 | 69°72 | 73°15 
Facial angle to nasal spine ... 67° 5 | 67° o* 
Facial angle to alveolar edge .. 66° o | 63° 8* 























SKULL D1. Position.—Much of the frontal associated with D 2 (g. v.); 
other fragments scattered with other bones in Trench E. 

Condition.—As restored, it is an imperfect calvaria, consisting of frontal and 
portions of the left side. : 

Description.—Thick, rough and the sagittal suture quite, and the coronal almost 
obliterated. In general contour, the large confluent superciliary ridges, the 
sagittal carination and relative proportions it closely resembles D 5, being, how- 
ever, of smaller size. = an old man. 

SKULL D 2. Position.—Near the south-east wall, lying on its right side and 
face slightly downwards. /# sifu, the upper parts were fallen in, with portions of 
D rresting upon them. One fragment of this skull was in Trench E. 

Condition.—Much broken and many portions of calvaria missing. The maxil- 
laries cannot be inserted into restored skull, owing to missing basilar parts. 





* It was intended that the plates should show the skulls exactly 3 their actual 


size, instead of which they area trifle less than this proportion. 
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Deseription.—Thin, smooth, and glossy on inner surface. Of the quite open 
sutures, the sagittal and lambdoidal are gaping on account of absent Wormian 
bones. The lateral fissures of the occipital squama are not ossified. The 
calvarial contour, well rounded and filled. The rear-slope, more precipitous than 
in the other skulls, or in ‘‘ long” skulls generally ; but this may be correlated 
with a certain fulness of the sides (giving the skull in the behind view a decided 
globular appearance) and due to posthumous compression of the occipital region, 
or possibly to faulty reconstruction. The horizontal outline is a broad oval with 
well-filled ends. The sagittal carination well marked. The forehead, moderately 
full and upright. Superciliary ridges, incipient and tending to be confluent as in 
Dtand5. The points of maximum width, far back on the squamous suture. Teeth, 
sound and but little worn ; wisdom teeth, half erupted. Lower jaw, D 7 (which 
was found near this skull and undoubtedly belongs to it), is small and thick, being 
I't in. deep at symphysis, and 1°3 in, wide at narrowest part of ramus, which is 
very short. Placed upon a flat surface, both chin and angles touch it ; the alveolar 
border (external) is parallel to it ; and the condylar surface is 1’9 in. vertically 
above it. = youth, probably a male. 

SKULL D 3. Position.—Near north-east wall ; face downwards. 

Condition.—Calvaria more perfect than D 2. The maxillaries not inserted for 
similiar reason as above. No lower jaw. 

Description.—Thin, smooth, glossy on inner surface. In its measurements and 
general appearance, this calvaria bears a close resemblance to D 2; it is, however, 
more rounded and delicate, the rear-slope less precipitous, the frontal fuller and 
the forehead more upright. The superciliary ridges and sagittal carination are 
scarcely noticeable. The parietal eminences are well developed, but not sufficiently 
so as to transfer the maximum width from points corresponding to those of D 2. 
In the back view the sides are flattish, and parallel to each other. The maxillaries 
are a shade larger than those of D 2, and the teeth decidedly so, The front teeth 
afe subject to an irregularity—the canines having grown behind and pushed 
forward the lateral incisors; this, apparently, is due to persistent milk canines. 
The wisdom teeth, judging from the sockets, were fully formed. = a somewhat 
older individual than D 2, and certainly a female. 

SKULL D 4. Position.—In contact with south-west wall, and lying on the 
left side. Lower jaw (D 8) displaced, but lying near. 

Condition.—Calvaria tolerably perfect; maxillaries missing. Lower jaw 
imperfect ; left and portion of right ramus gone. 

Description.—This is the smallest calvaria of the series. It is thin, but not so 
smooth and glossy as D 2 and 3. The sagittal suture is extensively obliterated ; 
the lambdoidal intricate, and like the coronal, open only on the external table. The 
contour in the side view contrasts with D 2 and 3, having a sub-angular tendency 
—see Plate XXI. (noting, however, that as there shown, the skull is a trifle tilted 
forwards, the long flat portion of the crown should be more horizontal). The 
prominent parietal eminences and frontal angular processes give a wedge-like 
character to the anterior portion of the horizontal outline, and there is a more 
rapid taper to the prominent occiput. The forehead is low and somewhat sloping ; 
the prominent temporal ridges, angular processes and supra-orbital borders giving 
rise to an ill-filled appearance to this part of the skull, which may be due to 
senile retreat of the tabular portion of the frontal. The condition of the lower jaw 
and the absence of glossiness, both point to the age of the original owner of 
the skull as considerably advanced, in spite of the condition of the sutures. The 
lower jaw is remarkably small and feeble: the molar and pre-molar alveolar 
portions are quite absorbed ; the incisor and canine sockets remain, and several 
show signs of having been shorn of their teeth before death. The symphisal 
depth of the body, 1 in., and where the alveolar portion has gone, only 0°35 in. 
The angle is sharply everted ; the ramus thin, and only 1‘r in. wide. The sides 
of the skull are flat and parallel to each other. The superciliary ridges and 
mastoid processes, but little developed. = an elderly person, female. 

SKULL D 5. osition.—In contact with the north-east wall; lying on the 
left side, and almost, if not quite, in contact with the pavement. 

Condition.—It is the least damaged skull of the series. Externally, the restored 
skull may be regarded as perfect, except for the missing lower jaw. 

Description.—This is the largest Of the series, and, as already observed, it bears 
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a close resemblance of D1. The calvaria is moderately thick and slightly rough 
on both surfaces. The sutures throughout are moderately intricate, and partially 
obliterated (almost entirely so on the internal table). In the side view, the curve 
is moderately even ; the occiput is full, the rear-slope moderately precipitous ; and 
the frontal curve, if produced downwards, would pass a little behind the foremost 
point of the nasal suture—and thus the forehead wants fulness. The superciliary 
ridges are well developed and confluent. The mastoid processes are large. The 
horizontal outline has a character midway between those of D 3 and 4. The 
Sagittal carination is strongly marked. The sides, as viewed from behind, 
moderately full; and the points of maximum width, far back on the squamous 
suture. The teeth are very considerably worn. = a man in later middle life. 

SKULL E 6. fPosition.—In contact with north-east wall near the east corner ; 
lying on the pavement on left side. 

Condition.—Much broken, but more fully re-constructed than the rest. Many 
of the smaller face-bones lost. 

Description. —This skull has strongly marked characters of its own, and it is the 
second largest of the series. The calvaria is thin, smooth externally, and glossy 
internally ; well-rounded, symmetrical, and for its breadth, low. The side-view 
curve is most equable, the forehead and rear-slopes corresponding to each other— 
agreeing in being gradual and not precipitous. The occipital is prominent. The 
eminences give a fulness to the somewhat retreating forehead. ‘The superciliary 
ridges undeveloped. Supra-orbital borders thin. Mastoid processes very small. 
Sutures, finely intricate, and freely open. No sagittal carination. Viewed from 
behind, the skull is decidedly broad for its height; parietal eminences well 
developed, and the sides somewhat convening downwards. Except for the 
prominent occiput, the horizontal outline would be a broad and weil-filled oval, 
approximating to an ellipse. The lower jaw has a more rounded contour than 
D 7, and the ramus is taller; the deepest part of the body is at the symphysis 
(1‘2 in.), from which the lower surface is rounded off towards and at the angle. 
The ramal width is 1°4 in. Both upper and lower teeth are well formed, sound 
and but little worn ; the upper wisdom teeth are just appearing, none in the lower 
jaw. = a young person, probably under 20 years of age; the sex is difficult to 
make out, female characters, however, preponderate. 

SKULL E 1.—This, as restored, consists only of an imperfect frontal with 
adjacent portions of parietals. It has decided male characteristics, closely 
resembling D 1 and 5, but more especially the former, in size, also, as well as shape; 
the forehead, however, is a little more upright. The superciliary ridges are bold, 
and the sutures freely open. The bone is moderately thick, and much decayed. 
There is little doubt that it was originally in the chamber. = a young man, 


It is plain enough that this barrow was at some former date almoss 
entirely demolished, and at the same time the chamber and its contentt 
were much disturbed. Some of the details of this work can be made 
out. North and north-west of the chamber, the despoilers removed 
the barrow almost to the natural surface, and then pushed off the 
capstone of the chamber into this excavation, and rudely tossed a 
number of its bones (including two, at least, of the skulls) into the 
western portion of the hollow (Trenches B and E), subjecting, at the 
same time, the lower central contents of the chamber to much disturb- 
ance. Lastly, all were covered up again, apparently with the smaller 
debris of the mound ; this filling-in including sundry potsherds of the 
Romano-British village or of a secondary burial in the barrow, and 
several of a later date (the glazed pieces), and a fragment of iron. It 
is improbable that the human remains of Trench A came from this 
chamber ; there are indications of another chamber on the east side of 
the area. How long it is since this event took place, it is impossible to 
say. In Derbyshire, the barrows were extensively demolished at the 
close of the last and beginning of the present centuries—the era of the 
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commons enclosing—their stone being much used for fences. The 
condition of the turf and filling-in points to this as the minimum 
length of time ; the maximum being the date of the glazed pottery 
and iron, probably the middle ages. The much more decayed con- 
dition of the bones outside the chamber and those of its central 
portion, compared with the skulls, which on account of the inward 
sloping of the sides of the chamber were less exposed to the action 
of rain, indicates, however, a much longer time than the minimum 
above. Whenever it was, it is clear that the skulls were in the same 
fractured condition as we found them. And it is equally clear, that 
if these remains were placed in the chamber as skeletons, the skulls 
were sound. Although they offered no direct evidence as to whether 
they were introduced as skeletons or corpses, one circumstance tells 
against the latter; the fact that some of the skulls were in con/act, 
and that the quantity of earth and bones mixed up with the trunk 
bones—sufficient to fill up the interstices of a skeleton so as to make 
a suitable floor upon which to arrange the bones of a succeeding 
skeleton—was quite insufficient to cover the corpses, point to a con- 
dition of things which would render burials impossible except at long 
intervals, on account of the intolerable effluvia of the process of 
decomposition. In fact, no more inconvenient mode of interment 
of corpses can be imagined. 

‘It is curious that the implements should have been on the gallery 
floor and none in the chamber. The fact that all the worked ones 
were /eaf-shaped is important as tending to confirm Dr. Thurnam’s 
surmise that darded arrow-heads were not used in long-barrow times 
(Ancient Stone Implements, p. 336). ‘The delicate chipping, the size 
and the extreme thinness of these Harborough specimens (excepting 
the unburnt one, Fig. 10, which is thicker, smaller, and ruder), 
render it extremely improbable that they were made for use; and this 
receives support from the fact that the Continental barrows of this 
era frequently contain small models of implements in amber and 
jet. Another feature must not be overlooked—the disparity of the 
skulls as to size, and particularly (if D 6 be a female skull) of the 
female skulls. ‘This has been observed before in long-barrows, par- 
ticularly in that of Nether-Swell in Gloucestershire (rit. Barrows, 

+ 539). 

F The sites of both barrow and village, especially the latter, should 
be further investigated. It is to be hoped that the Derbyshire 
Archzlogical and Natural History Society will formally move in the 
matter, for they are within the legitimate province of its operations 
and oversight ; in fact, it is largely owing to the interest manifested 
by the Society’s Council and the careful and practical digging of the 
assistants that the work has been brought to a successful issue so 
far.* 





* There has been an unfortunate misunderstanding with the trustees of the 
property, which has not only prevented further digging, but in several ways im- 
peded subsequent investigations respecting the “finds.” It is hoped that the 
Jatter will find a place in some public museum. 
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LLL.) 


ona Ori. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 
s’ Ric’ de [name erased ; . 
231. Or, on two bars Gu. three above is written, in 
water-bougets, 2 and 1, Arg. Elizabethan hand, 
ug g 
“ Wylowghby ”]. [12, 5] 12, 12 
- + «+ Jon Longeuyler’ 
232. Sa., a bend betw. six cross [above is written, in 
crosslets Arg. Elizabethan hand, 
**Longewillers”]. [12, 6] 12, 1 
233- Ga. a yo Arg. a i s’ Hug’ de Hercy. { 12, 7] 12> 2 
234. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa. within \ ., 
an orle of six-foils Gu. s’ Emond Perpound. [12, 8] 12> 3 
235. Arg., freitée Az. ds s’ Thom’ Saundeby. [12, 9] 12” 4 
oa within a \ » Galfr’ de Stauntofi. [12, 10] 12> 5 
237. Or, achief Az. s’ Jon Luserus. (12, 11] 12> 6 
238. Gu., six mascles Or, 3, 2 & »} ’ : ’ b 
and a label of three pendants Arg. © Jon srint Ande. (12, 12) 12° 7 
239- Gu., billetty and a fess dancettée } s’ Jon Bryt. [12, 13] 12> 8 
. , th li i , 
tan*diacoued pent ™ Pele } 9 Jon Casrw. [12, 14] 12> 9 
241. Arg., three boars’ heads paly ce ons 
eight Az. [? intended for Vert] and Or. f William fiez aleyn, —[12, 1§] 12» 10 
Mi Fgue of six Or and Az., a can- } s’ Rad’us de schireleye. [12, 16] 12° 11 
chit, Atk oo and in the dexter | Jon Doddyngzelus. [12, 17] 12°12 
244. Arg.,on a chevron betw. three 
lions’ heads erased Gu. a chess-rook } s’ Ric’ Rotlyne. [12, 18] 13, 1 
Or. 
245. Erm., a lion ramp. Az. UO Gentd Stanty ye ae 19] 13, 2 
s’ Gerai eint] y[on 
246. Arg., on a chief Sa. two mullets Above is written, in 
Or pierced Gu. Elizabethan hand,“ Sa- 
vayco.” [12, 20] 13, 3 
247. Arg., three picks Gu. s’ Thom’ Pykeworthe. [13, | 13, 4 
. A bet th > wip 
a ae sen See }s Will’ Malbys. (13, 2] 13, 5 
249. Gu., three crosses patée Arg., | > 
2 & 1, and in chief a lion passant Or. w Robest Steyatons, §= [13 3) 15,8 
250. Gu., three herons Arg. s’ Will’ Heroun. ‘ {13, 4] 13, 7 
s’ Jon de Bough’, or 
251. Arg., on a fess dancettée Sa. Bouzth’ [above is writ- 
three roundles Or. ten, in Elizabethan 
, hand, *‘ Bowett ”). ([t3, 5]13, 8 
252. Arg., a cross crosslet Gu. o jem casera Pin (13, 6) 13, 9 
. § in- 
253- Gu., an eagle displayed Arg. { tended for “Sothule ”).[13, 7] 13, 10 
~. pl By -4 Emm. within «| Jon Boweles, (13, 8] 13, 11 
255. Gu., two bars Vair. s’ Jon Talbot. f [t3, 9] 13, 12 
230 Ate a chevron Gu. betw. three | > pi Baskeruy le [13, 10] 13> 4 
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Powell. Orig. 
G b Vv f 1 fo. sp. fo. sp. 
257- u., two bars Vair; in fess > Ri. re b 
point an annulet for difference Or. Jj s’ Ric’ Talbot, Cosyn. [13, 11] 13? 2 
8. G fi d chief thr > wyrsq) 
seotaliien py ess and in chie sa } s’ Will’ Deueras. (13, 12] 13° 3 
259. Gu., frettée Erm. s’ Jon Eynesforde. (13, 13] 13° 
s’ Jon Eynesforde [above 
P , is written, in contem- 
260. Gu., frettée engrailed Erm. form hand, “Wynter 
cote” (13, 14] 13° 5 
261. Arg., on a bend betw. two 
cotises dancettée Gu. three mullets of ¢ s’ Emond Hakelyt. [13, 15] 13> 6 
the first pierced of the second. 
Bay Sy Sy a bend cotised Arg. }s Jon atte Hethe. [13, 16] 13> 7 
63. Arg. h iled G 
bein hres binds Sa NS SH Fe Jonde Coumbe, [13,17] 13° 8 
264. Paly of six Or and Az., on S| 
chief Gu. a lion passant Arg. . s' Philip de Preys. [13, 18] 13° 9 
265. Barry dancettée of six OrandGu.  s’ Reginal’ de La Mar’. [13, 19] 13° 10 
266. Barry of six Or and Gu, [Blank] Poynis. {13, 20] 13> 41 
267. Gu., three eagles displayed Arg. s’ Henr’ de Herford’. [14, 1] 13>12 
268. Arg., a trivet Sa. s’ Jon Treuet. {14, 2]14, 1 
69. Gu., a li . Arg. debruised ’ ’ 
tas teal he. ion ramp. Arg. debruise }s Tho’ flychet. (14, 3114, 2 
No name [above is writ- 
270. Or, a fess betw. six martlets Sa. ten, in Elizabethan 
? hand, “ Rusalle”). ~ [14, 4] 14, 3 
271. Or, th les displayed Pur- | + w 
some flee Gu cagies displayed *ur- \ 5? Walter Rodemey. {14, 5]14, 4 
272. Gu., a saltire Vair. s’ Rad’us de Welyntofi. [14, 6] 14, 5 
att Barry dancettée of six Arg. and of Lan’ Deets, (14, 7] 14, 6 
: . [Blank] Cauudray ; in 
274. Gu., billetty Or, a bend Vair. reste Moe -y (14, 8] 14, 7 
275. Or, ona bend Gu., three crosses | [Blank] belliston ; in later 
recercellée Arg. hand. {14, 9] 14, 8 
276. Sa., a cross recercellée Arg. { —— ena wx 4, 10] 14, 9 
277. Az., an eagle displayed Or. s’ Will’ Beckebury. [14, 11] 14, 10 
8. Or, d Sa. three horse- 
Pa Pom on a bend Sa. three horse }s Jon ffererus. [14, 12] 14, 11 
279. Or, a li . Gu. withi , , 
ee poste ana mwas & | s' Henr’ Pomer’. (14, 13] 14, 12 
280. Gu., semy of roundles Or and a — souche ; in later 
canton Erm. han [14, 14] 14> 1 
281. Gu., crusilly and a lion ramp. [Blank] Laware ; in later 
Arg hand. (14, 15] 14> 2 
282. Sa., alion ramp. Arg., langued [Blank] Verdoune ; in 
u. later hand. [14, 16] 14> 3 
283. Az., flory and a lion ramp. gard- —— Holand ; in later 
ant Arg. (14, 17] 14> 4 
284. Arg., a cross flory Gu. (Blank atau tae ant 4, 18] 14> 5 
285. Gu., semy of roundles Or, a f [Blank] Souche ; in later 
chief Erm. hand. [14, 19] 14> 6 
286. Arg., two bars and in chief three 
roundles Gu., all within a bordure en- } s’ Thom’ Wake. [14, 20] 14> 7 
grailed Sa. 


287. Barry nebuly of six Arg. and Se, \ s’ Jon-Passet. [15, 


bezantée. 


2] 14> 














288. Gu., a bend Arg. betw. six 
martlets Or. 


289. Arg., two bars and in chief a 
lion passant Gu. 

290. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu. 

291. Gu., on a bend Arg. three mart- 
lets Sa. 

292. Arg., a saltire Gu. frettée Or, ) 
and in chief a martlet Sa. (This shield 
pasted over another, the ancient one, 
viz., Arg., a cross engrailed Gu.) 

293. Gu., three bulls’ heads caboshed 
Arg., attired Sa. 

294. Gu., crusilly Arg. and a fess 
dancettée Erm. 

295. Gu., three lions ramp. Arg. 
crowned Or. 

296. Barry of six Vair and Gu. 


297. Sa., billetty and a cross Arg. 


298. Or, an eagle displayed Az. 
299. Az., three bends Arg. 


300, Gu., three estoiles Or within a 
bordure engrailed Arg. 


301. Az., a lion statant Or. 

302. Arg., flory and a lion ramp. Sa. 

303. Erm., a fess chequy Or and Az. 

304. Or, frettée Sa., and ona chief of 
the second three roundles of the first. 

305. Gu., a lion statant gardant Arg., 
crowned Or. 

306. Sa., frettée Or. 

307. Per pale Arg. and Sa., a chevron 
per pale Gu. and Or. 

308. Or, a double-headed eagle dis- 
played Gu. 

309. Arg., three roundles Gu., the 
first charged with a mullet Or. 

310. Arg., two chevrons Gu. ; a label | 
of three pendants Vairy of the field and 
Sa. 

311. Az., a lion ramp. Arg. within a 
bordure indented Or. 

312. Gu., three mullets Or. 





313. Az., frettée and a chief Or. 


314. Arg., a chevron Gu. 


315. Gu., billetty Or and a label of 
three pendants Az. 


316. Gu., a griffin segreant Arg. { 


317. Arg., three chevrons Sa. 

318. Gu., six pierced six-foils, 3, 2 & 
1, Or, and on a chief of the second as 
many more, 3 & 3, of the first. 
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Powell. Orig. 
. fo. sp. fo. sp. 
s’ Jon Secoune [above is 
written, in Elizabethan 
hand, “ Setoun”)]. [15, 1] 14> 9 
} s’ Nich’ Broneby. [15, 3] 14>10 
s’ Jon Lyounus. [15, 4] 14°11 
} s’ Will’ de Quentoi [15,5] 14 12 
s’ Jon [dJe . . . [ancient 
name]; “ Orphill” in 
later hand. {15, 6]15, 1 
s’ Walter de Alderby. [15, 7] 15, 2 
s’ George Longevyle. [15, 8] 15, 3 
s’ Ric’ le Vache. [15, 9] 15, 4 
s’ Jon Keynes. [15, 10] 15, 
[Blank] Totesham ; later . 
hand. (15, 11] 15, 6 
s’ Walter Moungomery. [15, 12] 15, 7 
s’ Ric’ de Mertoi. [15, 13] 15, 8 
s’ Gawayn Corder [above 
is written, in Elizabeth- 
an hand, “ Guder”]. [15, 14] 15, 9 
s’ Thom’ Lebaud. [15, 15] 15, 10 
s’ Will’ Bockemestre. [15, 16] 15, 11 
s’ Thom’ Arderne. [15, 17] 15, 12 
s’ Amery seint Emond. [15, 18] 15, 1 
s’ Gerard Lyle. [15, 19] 15, 2 
s’ Jon the Mautreuers. [15, 20] 15> 3 
s’ Robert Loundres. (16, 1] 15> 4 
s’ Jon Bluet. [16, 2] 15, 5 
\ s’ thom’ Beyssyllus. [16, 3] 15, 6 
s’ Robert de Grendofi. [16, 4] 15> 7 
s’ Roger Tyrel. [16, 5] 15, 8 
s’ Beges de Knouyle [16, 6] 15 9 
s’ Henry fys Huwe [upon 
an erasure; above is 
written, in a later 
hand, “fitz Hough ”}. [16, 7] 1510 
[Blank] T. hyltofi? [in 
Elizabethan hand]. [16, 8] 15>11 
s’ Thom’ Coudray. (16, 9] 15> 12 
[Blank] Botrewes ; writ- 
ten above, in later 
hand, “‘Swyplington.” (16, 10] 16, 1 
s’ Jon Ersedekene. 16, 11] 16, 2 
[Blank] Domfraiuyll [in 
Elizabethan hand]. [16, 12] 16, 3 









| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 
319. Az., a crescent Arg., and on a 5’ Will’ Camearl. [16, 13] 16, 4 


chief Gu. two more of the second. 
: Blank] fi Herbert 
320. Gu., three lions ramp. Or. { [ fates hand]. — [16, 


14] 16, 5 
cae _ Eh, Som [Blank] Herbert. [16, 15] 16, 6 
322. Paly of six Arg. and Gu., ona \ [Blank] bacpuce [later 
chief Az. three horse-shoes of the first. hand]. [16, 16] 16, 7 
323. Vair, a chief por | Or and ra s’ Baldewyn flemyng. [16, 17] 16, 8 
yozh Chequy Or and Gu, a chiel’\ » Thom’ de Rayle. _[16, 18] 16, 9 
PP Roy G 2 oe ee. oe s’ Jon Treueynour. [16, 19] 16, 10 
RF RS yg Gy. a 8 s’ Jon of Wallesbrewe. [16, 20] 16, 11 
327. Arg., three bends Gu. [Blank] Botryngham. [17, 1] 16, 12 
- 328. Or, two chevrons and a canton . en ge gu baw 
* - “ Kypel ”] (17, 2] 16> 1 
329. Arg., six lions ramp. Sa. s’ Arnald Sauage. [17, 3] 16> 2 
330. Gyronny of twelve Arg. and Az. s’ Jon Bransoun. {17, 4] 16> 3 
331. Gu., on a chevron Or three | , 4.1, . 
marticts Sa. s’ Will’ de Seynanse. [17, 5] 16° 4 
332. Az., three bars Or, and in the \ |, ote 
dexter chief a mullet Arg. s’ Rad’ Spigornel. [17, 6] 16° 5 
. Or, on a fess Gu. three cross) _, 
mK Arg. }s Jon Coleuyle. » [17, 7] 16> 6 
Pag Gu., a fess betw. six martlets s’ Will’ Blount. (17, 8] 16> 7 
. Arg., a chevron betw. three) , 
uiite - }s Roger Quelly. [17, 9] 16> 8 
maatets ay, © Chevron betw. three \ ss will" de Walkyntoft. [17, 10] 16> 9 
is 337. Quarterly Ga. and Vair; over all s’ Marmeduk Constable. [17, 11] 16> 10 
338. Arg., a lion ramp. Gu. crowned 
Or within a bordure Sa. bezantée. [At | ., Ed ac b 
the side of the shield, in a bordering, is, s’ Edmond Cornewayle. [17, 12] 16° 11 
apparently, the date 1555.] 
339. Arg., two bars Sa., and on a 
canton of the second a pierced cinque- } s’ Jon Twyford. [17, 13] 16> 12 
foil Or. 
40. Gu., on a fess betw. six cross | _, 
ulate Or a mullet Sa. } s’ Jon Beauchamp. (17, 14] 17, 1 
341. Or, a saltaire engrailed Sa. s’ Jon Botetour. [17,15] 17, 2 
342. Gu., a fess betw. six martlets | .; ..). 
Or. s’ Gilis Beauchamp. [17, 16] 17, 3 
. Gu., two bars Erm. { [Blank] bottellen [later 
se aia hand]. (17. 17117, 4 
344. Gu., a fess Or, and in chief two | |, R 
mullets Arg. s’ Robert Bracy. (17, 18] 17, 5 
345. Gu., on a cross engrailed Arg. s’ Will’ Spenser [written 
five roundles of the field. above, in Elizabethan 
hand, is “ Spencer”). [17, 19] 17, 6 
346. Gu., a bend betw. two cotises | s’ Rob’ Dascy [? or 
and six martlets Or. Dasty]. {1 
347. Or, a raven Sa. within a bordure 7, 20)17, 7 
engrailed Gu. } [Blank] Corbet. (18, 1]17, 8 
* 348. Az., an eagle displayed Arg. 
beaked and membered Or. , ‘ “ } No name. (18, 2]17, 9 
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Powell. Orig. 
G f net . ~ fo. sp. fo. sp. 
349. Gu., a fess betw. six martlets ) 51); 
Or; a label of three pendants Arg. } # Joh’ Beauchamp. [18, 3] 17, 10 
350. Arg., two bars Gu., and in 
chief three cinquefoils Sa. pierced of } s’ Ric’ de Dentofi. (18, 4]17,11 
the field. 
351. Arg., achief Gu. s’ Thom’ Samfforde. [18, 5] 17, 12 
352. Arg., a cross engrailed Gu. } .; : 
betw. four water-bougets Sa. 6 Jou bourmer. (18, 6] 17> 1 
s’ Jon neuyle of esex. 
353. Az., a lion ramp. Or, langued [The word “‘ of” inter- 
Gu. polated in Elizabethan 
os hand.] (18, 7] 17, 2 
FR aaron Mage . chief indented Sa. }  andcen tenes. [18, 8] 17° 3 
PD gd Gu. and Arg., over \ » andrew Sakeuyle. [18, 9]17° 4 
da Oe te, herons Sts and} g Jon Suttne fys. [18 10] 17> § 
357. Arg., two chevrons Sa., and a ) [Blank] Lamburn [in 
label of three pendants Gu. later hand]. [18, 11) 17 6 
oak a,bend Az. three eagles | Hugh badewe. (18, 12] 17.7 
359. Arg., a chevron Sa. s’ William Wautone.  [18, 13] 17> 8 
360. Arg., a chevron Sa., and in the | » 
dexter chief a martlet Gu. s’ Jon Wantone. [18, 14] 17 9 
s’ Jon bowen [written 
361. Or, across Az. above, in a later hand, 
is ** bohun ”’]. (18, 15] 17> 10 
, Blank] Orreby [written 
362. Gu., two lions passant Arg., and [ ae 
a label of three pendants Or. ; above, in Elizabethan b 
hand, is ‘‘ Erreby”]. [18, 16] 17> 11 
363. Vairy Arg. and Sa. Sir Gyles Menyle. (18, 17) 17> 12 
- 2 Arg., a lion ramp. chequy Or | » Jon Cobham. (18, 18] 18, 1 
s’ Jon Suttone, [written 
365. Or, a lion ramp. Az. debruised above, in Elizabethan 
by a baston gobony Arg. and Gu. hand, is “ Suttone of ”] 
Holdurnesse. {18, 19] 18, 2 
366. Az., six annulets Or. s’ Th’m Musgraue. [18, 20] 18, 3 
nee a chevron Gu. betw. three s’ Rich’ Stafford. [19, 1] 18, 4 
368. Arg., three bars gemelles Sa. s’ William Caresswelle. [19, 2] 18, 5 
369. Or, on a chevron Gu. betw. 
three martlets of the second as many }No name. [19, 3] 18, 6 
roundles of the first. 
( s’ [all the rest erased, and 
written upon the era- 
. , re, in Elizabethan 
370. _ a lion ramp. tail forked Gu., heath Malyverrei;” 
sa a iaaa above this, in modern 
hand, is written ‘“‘ of 
Kirkby Malory”]. [19, 4] 18, 7 
Or ee pies 4 Gu. a six-foil |» Tim de bradeston. [{19, 5] 18, 8 
372. Paly of six Arg. and Az., ona); 
bend Gu. three eagles displayed Or. ¢ Poss gunmen. (19, 6] 18, 9 
s’ [rest of original name 
373. Arg., a lion ramp. tail forked erased ; written above, 
Gu. in a later hand, is 
“ Momford ”). [19, 7] 18,10 
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374. Paly of six Arg. and Az., ona 
bend Gu. three escallops Or. 
375. Paly of six Arg. and Az., ona 


Powell. 





Orig. 


fo. sp. fo. sp. 
8] 18, 11 


[Blank] granssun. [19, 


bend Gu. three cinquefoils Or pierced } Sire Edward Straddlynge.[19, 


of the third. 
376. Arg., two bars nebuly Sa. 


377- Gu., three clover flowers Arg. 

378. Or, six annulets Sa. 

379. Gu., three pierced mullets Or. 

380. Or, frettée and a chief Az. 

381. Or, a cross patonce Sa. 

382. Arg., two bars betw. an orle of 
martlets Gu. 

383. Or, ana chief in lented dancettée 
Az. three roundles Arg. 

384. Az., two bars and in chief three 
roundles Or. 

385. Az., a maunch Erm. 

386. Gu., three water-bouge‘s Or. 

387. Arg., two bars Az. 

388. Gu., six mascles 3, 2, & 1, Or 

389. Gu., a chevron betw. three birds 
Arg., beaked and legged Or. 

390. Gu., six mascles, 3, 2, & 1, Or 
within a bordure engrailed Arg. 

gi. Per fess Arg. and Or, a cross 
recercellée Gu. 

392. Az., semy of fourteen martlets, 
4, 4, 3, 2 & 1, Or. 

393. Per fess Erm. and Or, a cross 
recercellée Gu. 

394. Arg., two bars nebuly Sa., and 
a canton Gu. 

395. Vert, a lion ramp. Or. 

396. Arg., crusilly fitchée and three 
fleurs-de-lis Gu. 

397. Arg., crusilly fitchée and three 
pierced cinquefoils within a bordure 
engrailed Gu. 

398. Arg., a maunch Az. 

399. Gu.,a fess betw. three garbs Arg. 

400. Gu., a cross patonce Arg. 

401. Or, fretiée -a., each joint charged 
with a cross crosslet fitchée Arg. 

402. Az., semy of roundles (ten, 4, 3, 
2 & 1,) Or. 

403. Az., a cross engrailed Or. 

404. Arg., a cinquefoil Az. pierced 
of the field. 

405. Per pale Az. and Gu., three 
crescents Arg. 

406. Gu., four bends Arg. 


407. Az., two chevions Or. 


408. Arg., a bend Sa., and label of 
three pendants Gu. 

409. Arg., two chevrons Or, and a 
label of three pendants Gu. * 


Sire Rychart de Staple- 
ton. [19, 
Sire Ric’ Cogan. [19, 
Sire Huwe olouper. [19, 
Sire Rob’ Haunsard. __[19, 
Les armes ce beltoft. —_[19, 
Les armes de Sampson. [19, 


Sire Huwe Holond. [19, 


\ Sire thomas olapam. [19, 


Sire Rob’ coleuile, of 


blakan. [19, 
s’ Rob’ quiners. [19, 
Sire Ric’ de roos. [19, 
Le Baroun de Hyltofi. [29, 
[Blank] fferreres. [20, 
s’ Rob’ Herle. [29, 
s’ Rauff fferrerus. [20, 
s’ Jon ffoluile. "lee 


s’ Emoun Appelby. [20, 
s’ Crystofer foluyle. [20, 


s’ Mattheu ffoluyle. [20, 


s’ Jon Walens. [20, 
s’ Jon Talbot. [2, 
s’ Rob’ Saltmerssh. [20, 
s’ William fflaumuyle. [20, 
s’ Jon Schepeye. [20, 
s’ Jon Paynel. [20, 


s’ William chaumpayn. [20. 


s’ Roger la Souche. [20, 
s’ Nicol charnelus. [20, 
s’ William motoun. [20, 
} s’ th’m Malessour. [20, 
s’ Jon boiuyle. 20, 


s’ th’m chawrpe [written 
above, in a later hand, 
is ‘* chaworth ”] [21, 


} s’ Jh’n Seyn pere. (21, 
} s’ th’m chawrpe fys. (21, 


9] 18, 12 


10] 18> 
11] 18> 
12] 18> 
13] 18> 
14] 18> 
15] 18> 


16] 18> 
17] 18° 
18] 18> 
19] 18> 
20] 18> 
1] 18> 
2} 19, 
3L 19, 
4] 19, 
5] 19, 
6] 19, 
7] 19, 
8] 19, 
9] 19, 
10] 19, 
11] 19, 
12] 19, 
13] 19, 
14] 19) 
15] 19° 
16] Igb 
17] 19» 
18] 19> 


19] 19, 
20] 19, 


1] 19b 
2] 19> 


on AMP WN KH 


9 
10 


It 
12 


ao nu SS BW 


3] 19° 10 























410. Or, three piles meeting in base } ? Real beth, 


Gu. and a canton Vair. 
411. Az., semy of roundles (ten, 4, 3, 
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Powell. Orig. 


fo. 


(21, 


2 & 1,) Or, and a label of three pendants } s’ William la Suuche. [21, 
Gu. 


412. Or, on a bend Sa. three eagles 
displayed Arg. 


413. Arg., on a chevron Az. three } s’ Jon Potenale. 


cinquefcils Or pierced of the second. 

414. Arg., a cross flory Sa. 

415. Az., on a cross engrailed Ora 
mullet Sa. 

416. Chequy Or and Gu., a fess Erm. 

417. Sa., three water-bougets Arg. 

418. Gu., a fess betw. six cross cross- 
lets botonnée Or. 

419. Az., a cinquefoil Erm. pierced of 
the field. 

420. Bendy of ten Or and Az. 

421. Per pale indented fusilly Arg. 
and Sa. 

422. Arg., ona chief Az., three mul- 
lets Or pierced Gu. 

423. Or, a cross patonce Gu. 


424. Gu., a fess betw. six cross cross- 
lets Or ; a label of three pendants Az. 


425. Erm., a chevron Gu. within a } s’ Jon Reuel. 


bordure engrailed Sa. 


426. Gu., on a fess betw. six cross } s' Th’m beuchampe. 


crosslets Or an annulet Sa. 


27. oy a fe W. Six cr - 
427. Gu., a fess betw. six cross cross } 8’ Jon _— 


lets Arg. 
428. Bendy of ten Or and Az., a label 
of three pendants Gu. 


429. Erm., on a chevron Gu. within } s’ William Reuel. 


a bordure engrailed Sa. a mullet Or. 
430. Az., a cinquefoil Erm. pierced 
of the field within a bordure engrailed 
Arg. 
431. Arg., across patonce Gu., and 
in the dexter chief an annulet Sa. 


432. Sa., crusilly fitchée and three } s’ Roger Hillory. 


fleurs-de-lis Arg. 
433. Vairy Arg. and Sa., a baston 
Gu 


434. Or, frettée Sa. 

435- Az., a chief Gu., and over alla 
lion ramp. Or. 

436. Quarterly per fess indented fu- 
silly Erm. and Gu. 

437- Quarterly per fess indented fu- 
silly Arg. and Gu. 

438. Quarterly Or and Gu. 

439- Az., six eagles displayed Or. 

440. Arg., on a cross Gu. six (sc) 
fleurs-de-lis Or. 

441. Barry of six Or and Az., on a 


bend Gu. three cinquefoils Arg. pierced f s’ Rauff lengayne. 


of the field. 





} s’ Rob’ Mauleye. 


s’ th’m Suynartone. 


[21, 


(21, 
[21, 


s’ William charnelus fys [21, 


[Blank] turbuluyle. 
s’ Jon de Lilleborne. 


(21, 
[21, 


Le Counte de Warewyk.[21, 


s’ Th’m Astele. 


s’ Pers Mounffort. 


} s’ Jon Clyntone. 
s’ baudewyn ffreuyle. 


[21, 
(21, 


} s’ Fouke de Byrmegh’m.[21, 


[21, 
[21, 


s’ Gy [added above, in 


Elizabethan 
“ bewchampe ” J 


Warewyk. 


} s’ Jon Mounffort. 


hand, 
de 


[21, 
(21, 


[22, 
[22, 
(22, 


[22, 


s’ Rauff Asstele [added 
above, in Elizabethan 


hand, ‘* asstle ”’]. 


} s’ Pers ffreuyle. 


} s’ Gy de Maunchetter. 
s’ Jon Mordak, 
} Sire Jon Hastang. 


} s’ William fy Waryn. 
} s’ ffouke ffy Waryn. 


[Blank] Say. 


s’ Jon de bybesswrpe. 
} s’ Emoun Soressyme. 


(22, 
[22, 
(22, 
(22, 
[22, 
[22, 
[22, 
[22, 


[22, 
[22, 


[22, 


[22, 


sp. fo. sp. 
4] 19° 11 


5] 19° 12 


6] 20, 


7] 20, 
8] 20, 
9] 20, 


10] 20, 
I1] 20, 


12] 20, 
13] 20, 
14] 20, 
15] 20, 


uo on OM & WwW N 


-) 


16] 20, 
17] 20, 


—_— 
Nos 


18] 20 1 
19] 20> 2 


1] 20° 
2] 20> 


3] 20> 


QO un S&S W 


4] 20> 


5] 20> 7 
6] 200 8 
7] 20, 9 
8] 20° 10 
9] 20° 11 
10] 20> 12 
11} 21, 1 


12] 21, 


13] 21, 
14] 21, 


15] 21, 


wm Pw WN 


16] 21, 


oO 
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Powell. Orig. 

fo. sp fo. sp. 
442. Gu. three inescutcheons Arg. s’ Hugh fy Simonud. [21, 20] 21, 7 
443. Sa., a lion ramp. Arg. crowned 

Or, and on a bordure of the second an } s’ Henry de maltone. [22,17] 21, 8 

orle of annulets of the first. 

444. Arg., two bars Gu., and on a 

canton of the second a cross recercellée } s’ Jon Kyrkeby. [22, 18) 21, 9 
r. 

445. Sa., three escallops Arg. s’ th’m Styrkeland. [22, 19] 21, 10 

ae P ag of six Arg. and Gu., a s’ Rob’ Malkastre. [22, 20] 21, 11 
447. Arg., a bend Gu. cotised Sa. s’ th’m leylaund. (23, 1] 21, 12 
448. Gu., a chevron engrailed Arg. s’ Jon de Hyncle. [23, 2]21> 1 

— Sa., a chevion betw. thre owls } s’ William burtone. (23, 3]21 2 

. Arg., a fess Sa. within a bord F . 

indented Gu. bezantéee | f Jone Westone. [23,4] 21” 3 

a | aa on a canton Gu. a pierced \ if Cand teen. (23, s]21 4 
452. Gu., crusilly Or, a bend Vair. s’ Jon de Rale. (23, 6]21> 5 

patent gardant Of ys Th'm the Moyne. [23,7] 21° 6 

attias ek eres \ s’ Rich’ Waldegraue. [23, 8] 21> 7 
455- Gu., three bars Erm. _ s’ Jon de Kyrketone. [23, 9] 21> 8 

— _ ies Sas ey end 2 s’ th’m de Multone. [23, 10] 21b 9 

Memedn ah ie s’ th’m Wasteneys. : [23, 11] 21> 10 
458. Barry nebuly of six Or and Gu., 

a label of three pendants barry Arg. } s’ William Louel. [23, 12] 21> 11 

and Az. 

oo Are» a bend Sa. frettée Or s’ Jon denom. (23, 13] 21° 12 
460. Quarterly Arg. and Gu. s’ Auereye de Sulleye. [23, 14] 22, 1 
461. Gu., two bars gemelles and a 

chief Arg. [This shield pasted over } s’ bryan pornhille. (23, 15] 22, 2 

another. ] ‘ as 
462. Arg., on a_ chief indent . 

dancettée Sa. two fleurs-de-lis Or. s’ Jon Hetone. [23, 16] 22, 3 

s’ Adam Eueryngam, 
463. Quarterly Arg. and Sa. baston [written above in con- 

Gu. temporary hand, is 

jo oye ites of “ Rokkele ”]. [23, 17] 22, 4 
" ; . an 

dines panties On. - oe } s’ Jon Eueryngam. [23, 18] 22, 5 

. a. Tay aa engrailed Or within s’ Houmfrey tromyn. (23, 19] 22, 6 
466. Or, a cross Vert. s’ Roger Hussey. (23, 20] 22, 7 
467. Arg., two bars and in chief) , 8 

three roundles Gu. s’ Jon Meules. [24, 1] 22, 

, , s’ William ffraok [the 
468. Vert, a saltire engrailed Or. { surname re-inked]. [24, 2]22, 9 
469. PalyofsixOrandGu.,abendArg. ss’ Nicol Langeforde. [24, 3] 22, 10 
470. Barry nebuly of six Or and Gu. _ s’ Jon louel. [24, 4] 22, 11 
471. Or, three bars Vert. s’ Jon Moyne. (24, 5] 22, 12 
gy on a chief Gu. three round- s* th’m camoys. [24, 6] 22> 1 


473. Arg., a fess Gu. betw. three 


popinjays Vert, beaked and legged of } s’ William tuenge. 2[24, 7] 2> 


the second. 


» 


2 
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Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 
474. Az., crusilly Or, a lion ramp. \ | ’ b 
gardant Arg. s’ Rob’ Daltone. (24, 8] 22° 3 
Ai5- Or, two bars Az. and a onal ¢ Rel? menue. [24, 9] 22> 4 
. “a6 phe ate a Gu. charged with | + pop’ Darres. [24, 10] 22” 5 
477. Arg., three martlets Gu., and 
on a chief of the second as many more + s’ Jon ffenewyk. (24, 11] 22> 6 
of the first. 
478. Az., on a fess of five fuils i 2 wi b 
joined Or as many escallops. . s’ William Plumtone. 24, 12] 22” 7 
479. Arg., ona fess Sa. three garbs Or. ss’ William tyndale. [24, 13] 22> 8 
s’ Jon Maudut, Summer- 
480. Gu., three pales nebuly Or. Mud. [24 14] 22» 9 
s’ [rest erased; written 
481. Az., frettée Or. above, in a modern 
i hand, is “ Maudrell ”’]. [24, 15] 22 10 
2. Paly of six Arg.and Az.,onay) > b 
bend Gu. three round buckles Or. } 6 Hictus grensem. (aq, 36} a8 8 
483. Paly of six Arg. and Gu., on a} .; b 
chief Az. a lion passant gardant Or. \ s; Jon langefiord. (94, 57] 28°28 
484. Arg., on a bend cotised Az. three } .; 
cinquefoils Or pierced of the second. } o Jeo Damy. (24, 18] 23, 1 
485. Arg., frettée Gu., each joint ) » 
charged with a roundle Or. s’ Jon truseel. (24, 19] 23, 2 
ae } $' William Anne. (24, 20] 23, 3 
487. Az., three battle-axes Arg. s’ th’m Hoscarle. (25, 1] 23, 4 
Pe Erm., three concentric annulets s’ th’m Pecche. [25, 2] 23. 5 
489. Arg., six mascles, 3, 2 and 1, Gu. s’ gerard braybrok. (25, 3] 23, 6 
Pas Arg., a fess betw. six annulets s’ Jon Auenel. (25, 4]23, 7 
491. Chequy Or and Az. within a} s’ Jon Maudyt, Wer- 
bordure Gu. mynstre. [25, 5] 23, 8 
492. Or, two ravens Sa. within a) 
bordure engrailed. # Roger Corbet. [25, ©] 23, 9 
493. Sa., on a chief Arg. three) -; : 
lozenges conjoined in fess Gu. o Jon molinys, [25, 7] 23, 10 
494. Arg., a cross patonce Sa. s’ Adam banaster. (25, 8] 23, 11 
s’ gylis badlissmer [writ- 
495- Arg., A fess betw. two bars a above, in Ay rd 
gemelles Gu. hand, is “ badelesmer”].[25, 9] 23, 12 
496. Barry nebuly of six Arg. and Gu. ) » wy; 
ilies o tenors Ha. tunenie s’ William Scharssylle. [25, 10] 23 1 
. Gu, h > ’ 
Psd pas ar “— betw. three \ » Jon Leykenor. (25, 11] 23% 2 
a a fess Arg. betw. three } s’ Jon nocrus. [25, 12] 23” 3 
=. i. ; - pee engrailed betw. } s’ Jon trillon. (25, 13] 23° 4 
500. Gu., two bars and in chief two | 4» b 
stags’ heads caboshed Or. ‘eon (25, 14] 23> 5 
501. Barry nebuly of six Arg. and 
Gu. within a bordure Sa. charged with s’ Adam Scharssille. (25, 15] 23° 6 
an orlé of mullets of six points Or. 
502. Or. two bends Gu. s’ Jon Sulley. [25, 16] 23> 7 
503. Quarterly Or and Gu., in ; 
2nd and 3rd quarters frettée of the Png s’ gilberd Spenser. [25, 17] 23> 8 
and over all a bend engrailed Sa. 
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Powell. Orig. 
fo. sp. fo. sp. 
504. Or, two chevrons Gu., and on 
a canton of the second a pierced mullet } s’ Roger Rohaut. [25, 18] 23> 9 
Arg. 
05. Sa., a chevron betw. three | | , 

Ps, tees Arg. ys Rob’ Malet. (25, 19] 23> 10 
506. Arg., two lions passant gardant | .; ’ b 
Gu., and a label of three pendants Az. o Rob’ lyttelbury. [25, 20] 23> 31 
507. Sa., a chevron engrailed betw. \ | b 
three crosses botonnée Arg. s s’ Water Stalyngborn. [26, 1] 23° 12 

508. Arg., a chevron Gu. within a \ ., ? 

bordure engrailed Sa bezantée. #’ Jon banent. [26, 2] 24, 5 
509. Barruly (of 14) Or. and Sa. s’ Will’ Selby. [26, 3]24, 2 
510. Or, an eagle displayed Vert 

within a bordure Gu. charged with an |  p 

orle of ten lions passant gardant of the s' Edward monhermer. (26, 4] 24, 3 

field. 

511. Arg., two bars anda canton Gu. _ s’ Rob’ Corbet. “26, 5) 24, 4 
12. Erm., a chevron Gu. [Blank] tuchet. (26, 6] 24, 5 
5 
13. Arg., a saltire Sa. s’ William de Meldone. [26, 7124, 6 
513 g 
514. Gu., a bend nebuly Arg. s’ Rich’ Culuet. [26, 8])24, 7 
315. Erm., an a chief Az., three stags’ 
ie cheeel Oe: , } s’ Oliuer Seryngtone. [26, 9] 24, 8 
Rob’ d 
516. Or, two bars gemelles and ma the ag Iter alee 
chief on goes Sa. ers ; [26, 10] 24, 9 
t a tt 

PR yd ry ee a } ’ wi a .  [26, 11] 24, 10 
518. Quarterly per fess indented fu- 

silly Az. and Arg., in the first quarter a [| s’ Hugh Croft. [26, 12] 24, 11 

lion passant gardant Or. 

519. Arg., frettée Sa., and on a chief 

Gu. a lion passant gardant Or. s’ Jon membressale. [26, 13] 24, 12 
520. Barry nebuly of six Arg. and Gu., >| ’ b 

on a bend Sa. three roundles Or. s' Jh’n de golofire. (26, 14] 24° § 
=. Arg., a fess betw. two chevrons } s’ th’m gray, de Caunte- 

bryggeschyre. [26, 15] 24> 
saa. Arg., billetty and a fess dancettée } s’ Jon Deyncourt. [26, 16] 24> 3 
"$23 Gu. [nearly effaced traces of 

three (?) roundles. . . . , each charged [ s’ Jh’on de burtone. [26,17] 24> 4 

with a chevron Sa. 

Bh nn Rac , a chevron betw. three cres- } s’ Roger berkerolus. [26, 18] 24> 5 
35: Arg., crusilly Gu., a lion ramp. }s laurence mounffort. [26, 19] 24> 6 
"506. Sa., a cross Or, and in the dexter 

chief a cinquefoil Arg. pierced of the o Haugh merysby. [26, 20] 24> 7 

field. ’ ’ b 
527. Or, six annulets Gu. e Rob em (27, 1) 24° & 

. [Blank] corbett [in a later 
528. _ * — Sa. see { i. a (27, 2] 24> 9 
529. Or, in dexter chie tw. two } s’ Jon tracy. (27, 3] 24>10 


bendlets Gu. an escallop Sa. 


To be continued. 
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English Goldsmiths. 
BY R. C. HOPE, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
Continued from page 167. 


YORK— Continued. 














| 
| 
Earliest 

| Date Found. Pres. 
Johnson, Duke, or Dirik ~— | 1423 
jolmeonjPramcit .. ww ws wee | | 
Jonyn. oe ie So “ee sa | 1400 
Kirby, BNE ay? --ae” ing Re 1666 
Kirby, Roland im ee, Vier 1468 
Kirk, James es oe es és aa 1483 
Kirk, Thomas .. .. ‘ws 14— 
Kitchen,George 0 .. ws wes 1561 
Kitchen, Thomas . ae ee ae | 1603 
Lacy, George ‘ 7 = a ite |; 612 
Lampspring, SD as cw hg. oes 1467 
Langwith, Edward : * os i 1740 
oo Ee eg all a ee 1699 
Langwith, Oswald a Pe me es 1736 
Leake, William .. .. 2. eo oe 1748 
Lee, Henry .. + oe os an ‘ 1675 
Lell, John .. i ue ae ee ie 1634 
Linley, Johnde .. an ee ii 1336 
a 1571 | 
Lund, John . a ee 1542 
Luneburgh, John . es P - 1458 
Malton, John te we Ge 1748 
Mallon, L. . ss om ee ‘ aa 1504 
Mangy, Arthur .. | 16081 
Mangy, Christopher | 1609 
Mangy, George | 1638 
Mangy, George | 1675 
Mangy, Henry | 1650 
Mangy, Thomas 1664 
Marle, John ; | 1543 
Marsh, Philemon .. | 1652 
Marsh, Richard | 1692 
Marshall, Koger 1478 
Marshall, Thomas | 1489 
Mascall, William .. os : ja = 1664 
Maud, Edmund . es sm os nee 1678 
Menseton, Thomasde .. ..  .. a. 1388 
Moody, John i thy ne ie 1575 
Moorhouse, W illiam oh us i pa | 1§56 
RT Gee ie> gh, “ea es | 4725 
Morton, Richard .. aie ss ‘ = 1784 | 
nn ie, 1550 
Nassing, John : 1444 
Nevergest, John 1431 
Newland, John 
Newton, William... ..  . ie 5 | 1495 
Nicholson, William wid és oa ot eee y 


16 


Latest Date 


| or Death. 





1590 
1684 


1479 
@1597 


1714 
1758 


1758 
71696 
1632 
1672 
1689 
@1672 
d1705 


1682 
1695 


1741 


21465 
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YorK—Continued. 











Norris, Richard 


North, William Graves [/ [Assay "Master r ] 


Oliver, John 
Oliver, Thomas 
Omer, William 
Onlayne,Johnde ... 
Ordesdale, William de .. 
Osbaldston, Thomas... 
Oselby, Kichard de 
Paraonce, John 
Parish, John de 
Parker, Edward 
Parker, Thomas 
Parker, Thomas 
Pearson, Peter 
Pearson, William 
Pearson, George 
Percy, John : 
Pickering, Robert de 
Pigott, Robert . 
Pinchbeck, John de 
Pindar, Thomas 

_ Plena, Henry de .. 
Plompton, Thomas 
Plumer, James 
Plumer, John 
Plumer, Michael 
Plumer, Richard 
Plumer, Timothy 
Porter, William 
Porter, Peter 
Potts, Joshua 
Pownell, John 
Preston, William 
Prince, George 
Prince, John 
Prince, William “ $4 - “ 
Prince, William .. ja is hie o~ 
Prince and Cattle 
Prince, H., and Co. 
Pudsey, Christopher 
Pudsey, John 
Pudsey, William " 
Pulleyn or Polan, John 
Pulleyn or Polan, Rauffe (Lord Mayor, 1537) 
Pulleyn or Polan, William .., 
Rawnson, William 
Raylton, John 
Raylton, Joseph 
Reed, Clement 
Reed, Robert 
Reed, Thomas .. 
Rhoades, Charles (Sherif, 1694) 
Rhoades, Thomas 
Richardson, William 
Richard, Nicholas 


Earliest 


Date Found. 


Free. 


Latest Date 
or Death. 








1774 


1700 


1823 


1636 
1774 


1805 
1795 


1579 








1784 
1693 


1851 
1623 


1403 


41663 
1688 
1689 


1807 


1458 
1472 
1537 


1593 


1694 
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Earliest . 

Date Found. Free. yoy - 
Robert, Thomas . . | 1830 
Robinson, George | 1626 
Robinson, John (?) | 1626 
Rode, John | 1420 
Rotherham, William 1443 
Rownell, John 1374 
Russell, Robert 1394 
Sampson, William 1387 
Scanceby, William 1314 
Scardeburge, John de 1343 
Scarges, John de .. 1361 
Seagrave, Edward ; | 1784 
Seger, Johannes dictus Henso 1414 
Selander, Henry . os | 1390 
Selar, William d1402 
Selby, John , 
Share, or Shaw, John 1590 
Shewe, Richard 1664 
Sharpe, William 1631 
Shingwell, John 1462 
Simson, James 1458 
Simson, B. 1583 
Skelton, John 1560 
Skelton, Thomas 1450 
Skyres, William (Searcher, 141 1) 1397 1411 
Slingsby, Richard 1407 
Smith, Daniel 1818 
Smith, Henry 1488 
Smith, John 1679 
Smith, John 1489 
Smith, Robert 1564 
Smith, Timothy 1674 1679 
Snaith, John de... 1361 
Snawsehill, or Snawsoll, John 1436 
Snawsehill, William > 1488 
Snaweshill, William 1416 
Snaweshill, William 1436 
Snawshill, Martin 1550 
Sora, Martin 1530 
South, Roger 1681 
Spendiuff, or Spendlove, “Walter 1415 
Spicer, Robert ‘ 1458 
Sproke, Henry 1584 
Stockton, William 
Stoke, John 1565 
Stroesburgh, Henry de 1390 
Suldeney, Richard 1426 
Symonet, John 1386 
Symson, George 1548 1570 
Symson, James .. 1477 
Symson, Richard ‘ os 1548 
Symson, Thomas (Searcher, I 561) ¥ 1548 1586 
Taylor, Thomas .. a 1577 
Teesdale, William 1413 
Tempest, Francis 1597 1619 


Terry, John 
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YorK—Continued. 























aries a : 
~ ‘ a Free. my ts ‘ 

Thomason, John 1633 

Thompson, John 1599 

Thompson, John (Lord Mayor, 1684) 1633 d1692 
Thompson, Leonard ° 1660 1698 
Thompson, Roger 1552 

Thwaites, Richard 1445 

Thwayte, Thomas de (Golabeater) d1395 
Todd, Isaac ee 1671 

Todd, James 1671 

Toda, Samuel 1733 
Todd, William 1559 1571 
Tomlinson, Thomas 1689 

Traves, James 1469 

Tulk, Herman de.. 1402 

Turner, Daniel 1700 a1704 
Turner, Thomas 1580 

Tyss, John .. 1480 

Upsale, John de + 1376 
Vanconehoney, Henry .. 1445 

Vincent William 1774 

Waddie, Thomas 1571 

Waite, John 1616 

Waite, Richard 1639 

Waite, Thomas 1613 41663 
Waite, Thomas d1695 
Waite, William 1653 d1689 
Walton, Richard 1554 

Ward, Edward 1678 

Warter, Richard .. 1415 

Waters, Richard 1415 

Watson, Christopher 1815 1830 
Watson, Edward 1637 

Watson, John 1418 

Watson, John 1415 

Watson, Henry 1809 

Watson, Thomas 1460 

Waynes, Richard 1666 

Wayter, Robert 1538 

Weatley, Christopher 1518 

Welling, John .. 1411 

Wells, Robert ° 1500 

Wells, Thomas 1459 1464 
Whip, John 1820 

White, Richard .... 1388 

Whitehill, Christopher 1676 1689 
Whitehill, Christopher 1713 

Whitwell, John oe d1823 
Whixley, Thomas 1439 

Widder, Thomas 1440 
Wigglesworth, Henry . 1629 
Wilberforce, Thomas de 1361 
Williamson, John 1674 
Williamson, Robert 1597 
Williamson, Robert 1623 1667 
Williamson, Robert 1653 1682 
Williamson, William 155! 
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| Earliest 























F Latest Date 
Date Found. — or Death. 
Williamson, William 1694 

Wilson, Thomas 1503 

Wilson, William (Lord Mayor, 1513) 1490 1543 
Winter, Thomas .. 1365 

Wormod 1400 

Wray, Mark aly 1563 d1582 
Wyke, William del 1384 

Wyman, Henry 1386 di419 
Wynoll, John 

Wynoll, KR. 

Wyttecon, Wakelenn 1377 

NORWICH. 

Alman, Robert 1493 

A[ H[ - 1662 

Attleburgh, John de 1285 1300 
Aurifaber, John .. 1285 1300 
Aynlsworth, Daniel (Warden, 1625-6) 1625 1626 
Baspoole, Richard ae 1603 
Basyngham, John 1517 
Basyngham, John 1539 

Belton, Edward 1499 

Belton, John 1437 

Belton, John 1491 

Bere, Richard 1428 

Bere, Thomas 1518 
Birlingham, Walter de. 1285 1300 
Bladon, George 1563 

Bond, William 1467 

Boner, Robert 1413 

Borrowe, Simon 1596 

Brabant or Boubon, Henry de 1305 

Brasyer, Richard 1425 

Brown, Elias ‘ 1633 @1660 
Bumpstead, Robert de 1366 

Burton, Thomas 1433 

Buttell, Thomas 1564 

Byrri, Robert de .. 1285 1300 
Caron, James .. 4. 1446 

Chapman, Thomas 1449 

Chapman, Thomas and Tottes. 1449 

Clerk, John ‘ : 1446 

Clerk, Reginald .. 1449 

Cobbolde, Matthew 1593 

Cobbolde, William 1552 1581 
Cok, John we we - 1425 

Com, FO 6 oe .. oe 1443 





To be continued. 
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Quarterly Wotes on Archxological Progress 
and Development. 


[These Notes are all original contributions to the “ Religuary,” and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon. Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archeological societies.} 


The Dean and Chapter of ROCHESTER have, we are most thankful to learn, rejected 
Mr. Pearson’s scheme for displacing the western choir screen (the pz/pitum erected 
more than 600 years ago), and substituting instead of it an open screen of iron- 
work, That scheme entailed finding a new position for the organ, which is 
divided, and stands north and south of the summit of the pu/pitum. Mr. Pearson 
proposed to make a place for the organ by destroying part of the south screen 
wall of the choir, a work of the 13th century, painted in the 14th century, and 
carefully restored by Sir Gilbert Scott about 15 years ago. 


& SS % 


The Kent ARCHAOLOGICAL Society held its Annual Congress at DARTFORD, 
on Wednesday, July 31st, and Thursday, August Ist. Colonel Edwin Hughes, 
M.P., presided over the business meeting, which was held in the hall of the 
Dartford Conservative Club. After the annual report had been read and adopted, 
it was agreed that as Canon Scott Robertson’s health now renders him unequal 
to the work of Honorary Secretary and of Honorary Editor (which he has carried 
on together for 18 years), Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., a member of the Council 
of the London Society of Antiquaries, should be elected to the office of Honorary 
Secretary. Canon Scott Robertson, who retains the editorial office, was elected 
a vice-president of the society. Dartford Church was described by Canon Scott 
Robertson ; Crayford Church by Major Alfred Heales, F.S.A.; May Place, in 
Crayford, by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell, who likewise described Erith Church. At 
May Place, Mr. and Mrs. Horner hospitably entertained the Society at luncheon. 
At the evening meeting, papers were read by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell upon Roman and 
Saxon remains found at Dartford, and upon several deeply excavated chambers in 
the chalk, near the Thames, commonly called Dane holes or Dene holes. 

On Thursday, August Ist, BEXLEY CHURCH was described by Canon Scott 
Robertson, who has discovered the will of the person commemorated by a singular 
brass in the church, which simply shows a shield of arms with a bugle horn 
suspended therefrom. Hall Place, in Bexley, was next visited. It is a fine 
specimen of chequered masonry, formed of flint and Caen-stone in alternate 
squares ; with a second courtyard of red brick. Canon Scott Robertson described 
this house, and pointed out the dowry chest of Izaak Walton’s wife, which has 
been purchased by Mr. Radford, the present occupant of Hall Place. Foors 
Cray CHURCH was described by the Rector, Rev. C. Birch; and PAULINUS 
Cray CHURCH, by Major Alfred Heales, F.S.A., who thence led the members 
to his residence, Leesons, where Mrs. Heales hospitably entertained them at tea, 
and Major Heales displayed for them his interesting collection of ecclesiatical 
antiquities, obtained mainly from continental towns. ST. Mary Cray CHURCH, 
the last place visited, was described by Canon Scott Robertson. 


| & +: + 


The Governors of the GUILDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL have received tenders for 
their proposed alterations in this interesting old building. The lowest tender is 
considerably more in amount than the funds that have been raised, and it is, 
therefore, anticipated that some of the most painful structural changes will be 
omitted for lack of funds. We had rather that this had been the case owing to 
greater care and judgment on the part of the Governors, but we are grateful for 
even any reason, and it is an ill wind that blows no one any good. Archzeologists 
will have cause, in all probability, to bless the limited exchequer possessed by the 
Governors. 
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The DEVONSHIRE. ASSOCIATION held its twenty-eighth meeting at TAVIsTOCK in 
July. It met in this town for the second time. The president, Mr. W. Huddle- 
stone, at the opening meeting, delivered an address upon the geology of Devonshire. 
The committee on Devonshire Records brought up its first report, but it was only 
a preliminary one, and fuller information as to the work taken in hand will be 
forthcoming another year it is hoped. As connected with the history of the town 
visited, there were papers by Messrs. Worth, Alford, and Windeath on the 
Antiquity of Tavistock, its Worthies, and its early Nonconformists. A good 
paper on Lydford Church was read by a lady, Mrs. Radford, and two other 
ladies sent papers, Mrs. Grace Johnstone, on the ‘‘ Documents in the Tavistock 
Parish Chest,” and Mrs. Troup on ‘‘ The Family of Sainthill of Bradninch.” 
As might have been expected, there were several papers on Dartmoor, and upon 
the whole the contributions were of value and interest, and the whole will be 
printed in the volume of transactions, which, by the rules of the society, must be 
issued within three months from the close of the meeting. 


% + ® 


Several Coins have been found during the past year in Devonshire. In Teign- 
mouth, a gold quarter noble of Henry VI. ; a broken silver penny of one of the 
early Edwards ; a half groat of Charles I. ; a thick brass coin clipped to a circle, 
which seems to belong to the numerous family of siege pieces, and apparently 
intended for a ten shilling token—a small coin of Mary. In Plymouth, a second 
brass Constantius ; a first brass of Nero; a third brass of Victorinus; and three 
others in poor condition and not capable of identification. Four new Devonshire 
tokens have also been found :—John Bodly of Crediton, Mary Mountey of Hart- 
land, George Humphrey of Honiton, and John Mennack of Ottery St. Mary. 


% * + 


The SurREY ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY has just issued Part II. of Volume IX., 
a part which has been in abeyance too long, but with the revived secretarial 
management, no further delays will occur. The contents are varied, and there 
are papers on Tundridge Priory, by Major Heales, F.S.A.; the Records of 
Guildford, by D. M. Stevens ; the Howards of Effingham, by é. Leveson-Gower, 
F.S.A., a vice-president; and on Whitgifts’ Hospital, Croydon, by S. 
Kershaw, F.S.A. The annual excursion was to have been held at Titsey Place, 
near Limbfield, the seat of Mr. Leveson-Gower, F.S.A., but owing to the sudden 
death of his son, the meeting was put off at once. There is a Roman villa in the 
neighbourhood, and many antiquities collected by Mr. Gower. 


& & & 


In connection with the county of Surrey, it is announced that St. Saviour’s 
CHURCH is to be renewed, under the supervision of Sir Arthur Blomfield, R.A. True 
antiquaries will have to guard this restoration most jealously or irrevocable 
damage may bedone. The Church is now open daily till 5 p.m., so that all lovers 
of this interesting structure will be able to view it without hindrance. The monu- 
ment to Gower, the poet, and several others | claim especial notice. Another of 
the old Borough Inns, viz., the ‘‘ White Hart,” will soon be destroyed, and thus 
take from this district another of its former well-known bits of domestic antiquity. 


& % & 


The LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY met at COLCHESTER 
on the 28th ult., and though outside the limits of the City and County of Middlesex, 
they found, as is not surprising in such an antiquarian town, many objects of 
interest. 

We are glad to know the CHURCH OF Si. MARY-LE-STRAND, with its artistically 
designed group of small turrets, is safe from the hands of the violent reformers, 
who, disregarding the connection of architecture with the history and growth of a 
City, would sweep away all such fabrics to widen a street, or to erect a common- 
place Town Hall. It is pleasing to know that a better knowledge of old buildings 
and their history is on the increase. 
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The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCHASOLOGICAL 
Society held their first two days’ meeting for this year in the vicinity of Penrith, 
the motif of the meeting being to visit, under the guidance of Mr. M. W. Taylor, 
M.D., F.S.A. the littlke known manorial halls of Blencow, once the seat of the 
Blencows, of Chatterlen ; once the seat of the Vauxs and Richmonds; of Green- 
thwaite, once the seat of the Haltons :and of Johnby, once the seat of the 
Musgraves and Williams’s. This intersting group of manorial halls is now the 
property of Mr. Howard, of Greystoke Castle. Dr. Taylor was, as ever, most 
lucid in his explanation of the history of the buildings, and the Rev. T. Lees, 
F.S.A., drew upon his copious stores of information for many quaint bits of 
the family histories of their quondam owners. That gentleman also gave a most 
able and interesting account of the fine collegiate church of Greystoke, of which 
he was long the curate. The Roman camp at Old Penrith was also visited, where 
Chancellor Ferguson explained its position in the system of roads and camps by 
which the Romans maintained their grasp on the north of England. At Dacre 
church, an interesting discussion arose about the four queer stone beasts in the 
churchyard, but no definite conclusion was come to. A hurried visit was also paid 
to the remains of Dacre Castle. 


® & bo 


The second meeting of the Society for this year was held at AMBLESIDE, on Sept. 
4th and 5th. The rendezvous was fixed for Bowness Pier, at 2 p.m., on the first 
day, whence the members were conveyed in Colonel Ridehalgh’s fine steam yacht, 
the Britannia, to Waterhead, where carriages were taken for Hawkshead Hall, 
where a paper by Mr. Swainson-Cowper, F.S.A., was read, giving so much of the 
history of the buildings as could be recovered. Hawkshead Church was also 
visited, where Mr. Ford read a short account of two fine Raulinson monuments 
which were brought to Hawkshead on the demolition of one of the city churches. 
‘Thé Society dined at Ambleside, after which several exhibits were displayed, and 
Dr. Barnes read a paper on the plague in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
the President, Chancellor Ferguson, talked about the camp at Ambleside, and the 
probability that the Romans used Windermere as a waterway, particularly for 
stone. 

An early start was made next morning, and the terrible passes of Wrynose and 
Hardknott were laboriously ascended, but much delay was occasioned by the want 
of discipline among the ladies, who would, waste time in visiting Skelwith Force. 
At Fell Foot, Mr. Swainson-Cowper gave an account of a mound there, which 
he suggested was a Law Ting. The camp at Hardknott was reached an hour late ; 
the party, already numbering some seventy, was here re-inforced by Lord and Lady 
Muncaster and party, and to them the President read a fancy sketch of a tour 
through these wild districts in the year 300 A.D., and afterwards pointed out the 
existing remains. The curious so-called ‘* Bowling Green” was carefully examined 
—it is a parade ground, a little way from the camp, formed with great care, both 
by levelling up and levelling down ; on its north side a great mound commands 
the view up and down the valley. An adjournment was soon made to the Wool- 
pack for lunch, where the President read a short paper on the Stanleys of Dalegarth, 
after which the party broke up, some to visit Dalegarth Hall, some Eskdale 
Church, where the Vicar and the Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S.A., discoursed on the 
reyisters. 

“The excursion was a bold one in its conception ; its execution was by no means 
free from danger in the taking of five large breaks over Wrynose and Hardknott, 
and had not been attempted before on so large a scale. 


% % % 


APPLEBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. The quaint, old-fashioned, and somewhat sleepy 
town of Appleby has recently lost some of its most interesting features. The old 
bridge over the Eden, after many vicissitudes‘and much patching declined to serve 
any longer, and has been replaced by a new one. The once famous Grammar 
School has undergone the inevitable reconstruction and has migrated to renew the 
glories of the past in new buildings on new sites. The quaint old buildings, once 
so interesting a feature in Appleby, have been sold, and if not now pulled down, 
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will shortly be so, a most distinct loss to the picturesque appearance of the town. 
However, the curious Latin inscriptions inscribed and put up by the waggish 
Roger Bainbridge, schoolmaster tempore Queen Bess, have been saved from the 
wreckage and carried to the new school buildings, where they may yet, as of yore, 
puzzle antiquaries who know not of the duings of that Elizabethan joker. 


% * % 


Horse INTERMENT AT LANERCOST ABBEY, CUMBERLAND. While some work- 
men were recently engaged.at Lanercost Abbey farm in deepening the dairy, which 
stands a few yards from the vicarage, which again is a few yards troin the west end 
of the nave of the abbey church, they found three human skeletons and one of a 
horse at the same level, and in such close connection as to raise the idea that the 
interments were simultaneous. One skeleton was in a rude stone cist, west to 
east, with the horse at his feet extending in the same direction: while two other 
skeletons, without cists, lay longside of the horse, immediately to its north. The 
intelligent being in charge of the labourers declined to allow any ‘‘ fuss” to be 
made over the find, but had the bones wheeled away with the other rubbish, and 
the stones of the cist piled up in the stackyard for Lord Carlisle to see. This is 
much to be regretted, as in the vicar a competent and keen observer was ready to 
hand, but he was not informed until too late. Local legends say that the Moss- 
troopers were in the habit of burying their horses with them: and it is known 
that the Dacre of Naworth, who fell at Tawton field, was buried in Saxton church- 
yard with his horse beneath him. On the other hand, some famous horses 
have drawn their first breath, and probably their last, at Lanercost Abbey farm, 
but that is within the modern days of Derby winners, while the site of the find, 
on the dairy floor, was covered by o/d buildings,-as shown by a plan, so long agu 
as 1743. Cist, skeletons of men and horse lay so close together, that the horse 
could hardly have been an after insertion without disturbance of the human 
remains ; of this there was no sign. 


+ ® % 


The WARWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ FIELD CLUB has 
held two of its summer meetings since the issue of the last number of the 
Xeliguary. The members met at Tamworth on July 24th, and proceeded by 
omnibus to Shuttingion, where there is a small Norman church, 7esfored (?) with 
brick and cement in 1844. The site is interesting from the evidences of earthworks 
on the north side of the churchyard. Seckimgton was the next place visited ; a 
battle was fought here in 757, between Cuthred, king of the West Saxons, and 
Ethelwald, king of the Mercians, in which the latter was slain. There are exten- 
sive earthworks of very early origin in a field north of the church, a very lofty 
and partly artificial mound forming a leading feature, with deep ditches. The 
church itself is a small but interesting Decorated structure, and has endured, witu 
advantage, a rare result, two restorations 1869 and 1883 ; the steeple having been 
rebuilt from the foundation, with the same stones placed in their original positions, 
Newton Regis has a fine church with a lofty embattled tower, in need of judicious 
restoration, the fabric showing signs of dilapidation and even insecurity. <Austrey, 
the next church visited, chiefly of the Decorated style, has been partly restored in 
very good taste. At /olesworth, the Abbey Church and adjacent remains were 
examined with interest ; part of the fabric has been rebuilt, but much of the original 
structure still remains, and is used as the Parish Church. Arriving at Tamworth, 
ample justice was done to a good dinner, and the party dispersed, Tamworth 
having been previously visited. 

The Session was brought to an end for the year by a meeting at Atherstone ; 
the geologists directing their attention to a series of quarries between this town 
and Nuneaton, the archeologists proceeding in a brake to Radcliffe Culey. The 
church here is unrestored, Decorated, and comprises chancel, nave, and west 
tower, with a short spire ; there is a triple sedilia with two orders of cuspings, very 
peculiar. A moat east of the churchyard indicates the position of the ancient 
residence of the Culeys. At Shenton, the visitors found the church had been 
rebuilt, and the old hall of the Wolferstans had been considerably altered and 
enlarged ; here the scene of the last battle of the Roses was entered upon—Bos- 
worth Field—the chief points thereon being visited ; the spot where Richard is 
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supposed to have fallen ; at Stapleford, the well at which he is said to have drank 
in the heat of the battle ; and Crown Hill, where the battered diadem which had 
graced the helm of the slain king was placed on Richmond’s head by Stanley. 
Dadlington Church is about to undergo a second process of restoration, and seems 
in need of it, the former one having only embraced the chancel. There is a 
wooden bell turret at the west end, and some interesting fixtures inside, the most 
peculiar being the short shafts of the pier and responds of the nave arcade of two 
bays, only 2ft. gin. in height from cap to top of base. At Stoke Golding is a very 
fine church, Decorative in character ; it comprises chancel, nave, with north and 
south aisles to both, tower and spire at west end. There are numerous points of 
interest observable in the building, which has been fairly restored. The tower of 
Higham-on-the-Hill completed the list of architectural objects examined ; it is 
Norman, of good proportions ; the church has been rebuilt. 


& % % 


The attention of the Board of Guardians at COVENTRY has been drawn by Mr. 
Fretton, F.S.A., to the condition of the ancient gatehouse at the south-east angle of 
the cloister square of the Whitefriars Monastery, with the remains of which the 
workhouse is incorporated, and that body has given directions that this interesting 
fragment shall be cleared of the rubbish and accumulation of earth which has 
hidden the lower portion of both exterior and interior, the joints of the masonry 
carefully filled in with Portland cement, and all repairs necessary to the preservation 
of the structure executed. The members of the Institute who visited this spot 
last year will remember this gateway, and will be glad to learn that these steps 
have been taken for its preservation. 


[Pressure of space has caused the omission of other “ Notes.” } 





Reviews and Wotices of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.| 


ON THE ENGLIsH LiTurGiIcat. CoLours: By W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. 
Alabaster, Passmore & Sons. 4to., pp. 40. Price 2s. 6d.—It is now about seven 
years since Dr. Wickham Legg communicated to the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society a paper entitled ‘* Notes on the History of Liturgical Colours,” which was 
beyond doubt the most important and scholarly treatise on that subject which had 
up to then been written, and his conclusions, though clashing with much strongly 
held but slipshod opinion, have never been in any way controverted. Dr. Le 
divided his paper into three parts—(1) the Sources of Liturgical Colours ; (2) a 
Comparison of the Colours used in various Western Kites ; and (3) English 
Liturgical Colours. On the third of these divisions Mr. St. John Hope, the wellr 
known assistant secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, has now brought to bear 
his almost proverbial powers of close accuracy and patient research. He has 
collected together a great amount of information from old inventories as to the 
Church colours that actually were used in medieval England, with the result that 
he routs out of the field many foolish theories blindly followed by would-be 
national upholders of old Sarum uses. Mr. Hope establishes that the colours 
chiefly in actual use in England were white, red, blue, and green, with yellow 
and black. Of less frequent mention were tawny, purple, violet, brown, and dun, 
There were also various combinations of two, or even of three colours. There 
are also one or two colours of doubtful hue occasionally met with in English 
inventories, such as popinjay-colour, crane-colour, or, still more curious, ‘‘ horse- 
fleshe coloure.” 

With regard to the proper colour for Lent, the inventories give much informa- 
tion. They are almost unanimous, strange and unexpected as the news will be to 
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many ritualists, in showing that the English colour for the vestments and altar- 
hangings during Lent was whz¢e, not ash-colour, as one ‘‘authority’’ has fondly 
imagined, but white, that is a/dus. Mr. Hope has found proof of the use of white 
as the Lenten colour, in every single English diocese, except Chichester and 
Carlisle, for which he has seen no inventories. He has found these white Lenten 
vestments and hangings in the cathedral churches of York, Ely, Durham, and 
Salisbury ; among the Benedictines at Westminster, Durham, Peterborough, and 
St. Albans ; among the Cistercians, as at Fountains ; among the Black Canons at 
Oxford and Dunmow ; among the White and Black Friars; in the royal chapels 
of Windsor and Westminster ; in collegiate churches and chapels such as Waiwick, 
Cobham and Thame ; at the- colleges of King’s, Christ’s, and Clare, Cambridge, 
and Magdalen and All Souls’, Oxford ; and at numerous parish churches thiough- 
out the length and breadth of England from 1220, down to 1560 in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Eight closely-printed quarto pages of small type extracts are given by 
Mr. Hope to thoroughly establish this position. 

It has often been said, of late years, that the only Sunday colours in England 
were white and red. No statement can well be wider of the mark. The known 
sequences are by no means uniform ; thus at Wells, Westminster, and Salisbury, 
red was prescribed, but at Exeter and St. Paul’s, green was ordered, and at 
Lichfield the colour was fro voluntate sacriste. The variety of Sunday colours, 
adduced from the inventories by Mr. Hope, is interesting ; he shows them to have 
been white, black, blue, red, green, and yellow. Green is mentioned as the 
Sunday use at Cobham College, at Jarrow Priory, and at the parish churches of St. 
Dunstan’s, Canterbury, and St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. 

On the vexed question at issue among English ritualists, the following are Mr. 
Hope’s conclusions, conclusions so abundantly backed up by a wealth of cited 
and irrefutable evidence, that for all reasonable men, at all events for all with a 
shred of true antiquarian or historical spirit in their consciences, the matter is 
settled once and for all. 

** With regard to the use of Salisbury, there can, I think, be no question that 
whatever may be said in favour of the Sarum offices having been adopted before 
the Reformation throughout the province of Canterbury, the Sarum ceremonies 
and of course the Sarum rule of colours, were confined to the diocese of Salisbury, 
the other dioceses using their own ceremonial rubrics and colour sequences. 

**We have this on the very excellent authority of Clement Maydeston, who 
lived at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and it is quite certain that he was 
more likely to know the truth than we who live in the nineteenth century, three 
hundred years after the cessation of Sarum and all other old English uses. Dr. 
Legg has already most clearly stated the case in his paper, but as it is systema- 
tically ignored by those who think that the rule of Salisbury was the only one in 
use throughout England, I have thought it well to recapitulate this evidence to the 
contrary.” 

Mr. Hope gives additional value to this important treatise by adding a compara- 
tive table of English colour sequences, divided into Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Westminster, Wells, Exeter, London, Canterbury, suggested Use, and Modern 
or ‘‘ Correct” Use. 


o03 25-95 oso 


THE FEUDAL History OF THE COUNTY OF DeRBy. Vol. II., section IIL, 
by John Pym Yeatman. Printed for the Author, 9, Holly Terrace, Highgate. 
Royal 8vo., pp. xx., 256. Price 1os. 6d. What a pity it is that an ardent 
worker, who has done and still is doing much good in the way of historical local 
research, cannot exercise a little wholesome self-restraint. The public who know 
anything of Mr. Yeatman’s writings are already thoroughly tired of his un- 
measured attacks on the Public Record Office, and on the Bar, especially of his 
own circuit. Supposing all that he alleges is strictly true, and that nought is set 
down in malice nor exaggeration, we wonder that it has not occurred to Mr. 
Yeatman that it is time to stop slaying the slain, at least we must in politeness” 
oupee they are slain, for those attacked never utter a sound. Yet here in the 
preface to this section of Derbyshire history all the old grievances are trotted 
out again, and the author, firmly astride the hobby horse of his own woes, lashes 
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out wildly at his prostrate foes. It reminds us not a little of the Punch and Judy 
pantomime of the streets, though lacking its perennial charm. Mr. Yeatman 
deals vicious bludgeon biows at the heads of his brother barristers, and at all the 
officials in charge of our national documents, but as soon as the noise and bother 
are over they quietly raise their heads again, and we discover that the great offices 
in Fetter Lane, of which all literary Englishmen are so justly proud, have still 
got open doors, that the Midland Circuit continues its peripatetic course, and that 
ex Lord-Chancellors still breathe, though the author of the disturbance has not yet 
got his ‘‘silk.” We can but suppose that Mr. Yeatman is one of those men who 
can only work when they are in a turmoil with someone, and now that he has 
found new enemies to assail, as shown in this preface, in officials of the British 
Museum, and in his late publishers, possibly the older foes may in good time fall 
into the background. But to put it quite gravely, prefaces of this kind do serious 
damage to the pages that follow. They certainly act as an irritant on the mind 
of the average reader, who knows nothing as to these alleged private wrongs, and 
predispose him to distrust the powers and accuracy of the writer. As there is 
every reason to desire that Mr. Yeatman will live to complete his praiseworthy 
undertaking for the county of Derby, we venture sincerely to hope that we have 
now heard the last of these unworthy personalities. 

This section of the history does not cover such original ground as that traversed 
by its predecessors, but it is full of interest. The opening pages deal with 
the Charter Rolls from John to Richard II. The Derbyshire extracts are 
Englished from Calendarium Rotulorum Chartarum published by the Rolls Com- 
mission in 1803. Had, however, due use been made of the originals, some errors 
would havé been detected, and some omissions made good. Certain grants, too, 
would well haverepaid the trouble of being given in full, instead of being in each case 
condensed into tantalising brevity. The same remarks apply to the Rotulorum 
Originalium, the Rotuli Hundredorum, the Inqguisitiones ad quod*damnum, and 
the Flacita de Quo Warranto, which occupy chapters two to five of this section, and 
which in each case are but Englished extracts from the earlier printed calendars 
of the Kolls Commission. The two next chapters deal with the Hundred of 
Scarsdale and the Wapentake of the same district. The origin of these two terms 
and their use is dealt with at much length and vigour by Mr. Yeatman, and it is 
scarcely necessary to add that he disagrees in contemptuous tones with nearly 
everyone else who has written upon the subject ; but many of the documents he 
cites are produced for the first time and throw much new light-on the history of 
this part of the shire. An interesting record is copied from Pegge’s MSS. at the 
College of Arms of the trained soldiers of Scarsdale in 1624, but far fuller and 
earlier documents of the Elizabethan musters could have been obtained at the 
Public Record Office. The remaining chapters of the volume deal with the Wake 
family, the Subsidy Rolls, the Courts of Quarter Session, and the church and 
grammar school of Chesterfield. 

There are a variety of mistakes in the reading of both place and personal 
names made throughout this volume in copying from old documents, but they are 
mostly of a character that well-informed Derbyshire folk can readily correct. 
Though this section of the ‘‘ Feudal History of Derbyshire” is not equal to its 
predecessors, and somewhat belies its title, nevertheless it is a distinct gain to our 
knowledge of the county, and no one, really interested in the history of this 
Midland shire, can afford to have it absent from his shelves, 
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With numerous plans and illustrations by George Lambachis, Ph.D., Athens. 
Published by Alexander Papageorgios, 1889. One vol., octavo, pp. 144. Price 
5 frs.—This monograph, on the most celebrated monastery of Greece has been 
sent us for review trom Athens, where we are glad to see, by various quotations, 
that the Xeliguary is known and read. The author, who has already been 
mentioned in our pages as one of the founders of the Greek Society of Christian 
Archeology, is well qualified by a long course of study for the work he has under- 
taken. After completing his education and taking his degree in a German 
University, he studied Byzantine art under Professors C. Hayder and I. Mueller, 
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and was then sent by the Marquess of Bute to study the monuments of the ancient 
Greek Church still existing in Sicily. Since then, whilst continuing his studies 
of Byzantine art under the patronage of the present Queen of Greece, he has 
been employed by her on numerous archzological journeys for the purpose of 
shewing her interest in the preservation of the few Christian remains of antiquity 
that have escaped the ravages of time, and have survived to welcome the return 
of Christian rule in modern Hellas. With the exception of a prelude to the 
present work on the Monastery Daphne, published by the author in 1884, we 
think this is the first step the author has taken towards bringing out a compre- 
hensive treatise on Byzantine art, the materials for which, ready for the press, 
were shown the present writer so far back as 1885. The author, after a brief 
survey of the value for Archzeological purposes of the remains of Christian an- 
tiquities in Greece, and of the part he has taken in rescuing them from oblivion, 
treats his subject under the following heads :—Bibliography, Topography, Nomen- 
clature, History, Architecture, Frankish Additions, Mosaics. Some fifty woodcuts, 
which are clear and effective, give a very good idea of the style of architecture of 
the Church of Daphne, and of the celebrated mosaics, and the numerous mono- 
grams and symbolic figures to be found upon its walls. A folding plan at the end 
gives a very good idea of the peculiar arrangements of the church, the richest and 
most beautiful in Greece. At what exact date it was built, in Byzantine times, 
cannot be ascertained, but it must have soon come into the hands of the Western 
Church, as Martene quotes, under date 1263, from the Annals of the Order of 
Citeaux, irrefragable proof that the monastery of Daphne, in Greece, was inhabited 
by Cistercian Monks. In concluding, the author expresses his gratitude for the 
munificence of the Marquess of Bute, which has enabled him to bring out the work. 
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Etupes ARCHEOLOGIQUES. Epoque des Invasions Barbares, Industrie Anglo- 
Saxonne: Par le Baron J. de Baye. aris, Librairie Nilsson. Quarto, pp. 134. 
It is interesting to find the art of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors treated in so compre- 
hensive a manner by a French antiquary of considerable repute and standing. 
The treatise opens with a brief and fairly accurate sketch of the invasion of 
England, in the fifth century, by successive and separate tribes. The arms and 
armour of the Anglo-Saxons are then described and most excellently illustrated, 
among which the finely ornamented hilts of two swords found respectively at 
Coombe and at Reading are carefully drawn. The fibulz or brooches, in all 
their different varieties, have never before been so thoroughly and carefully de- 
scribed, and no English treatise of value seems to have escaped the attention of the 
Baron. With regard to the examples of pottery, we are inclined to think that 
some of the specimens described and pictured do not belong to the Anglo-Saxon 
age, but are of earlier origin, but if there are mistakes in this, the Baron errs by 
following English antiquaries. The writer of this notice has given special atten- 
tion to the subject of Anglo-Saxon art, and has no hesitation in saying that Baron 
de Baye has succeeded in producing by far the most thorough and complete 
account of the varied industry of this comparatively rude people that has as yet 
been published. The illustrations, though here and there poorly executed, are 
numerous and invaluable. There are no less than seventeen full-sized plates, each 
portraying many examples, as well as thirty-one cuts interspersed with the letter- 
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SMITHSONIAN REPORT, 1886. Part I. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
(published 1889). Pp. xviii., 878. The indefatigable industry of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institute has produced another of those remarkable 
volumes in which the operations, expenditures, and condition of this great literary 
institution is again set forth. The General Appendix, which comprises some six 
hundred and fifty of the pages of this volume, contains a variety of remarkable 
papers, several of them well illustrated, relative to anthropology and antiquities. 
The customs and habits of the Indians of the Hupa Reservation, of the Dakotahs, 
of the natives of the Copper River, Alaska, and of the Indians of the Quinaielt 
Agency are fully described. There are also interesting articles on the Stone Age 
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of Oregon, and on the Charm Stones or Phummets of California, which should be 
carefully studied by all interested in the stone implements of the older continent. 
There is also a remarkable illustrated paper on spurious Mexican antiquities. In 
this article Mr. William H. Holmes shows that spurious objects are habitually 
executed in wood, stone, and metal, by experts of no mean proficiency, throughout 
the valley of Mexico, and he apparently well establishes his startling proposition 
that ‘three-fourths of the objects of copper, and perhaps one-third of those of 
stone, now found in American collections are frauds.” 
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TevTonic MyTuHoLocy. By Viktor Rydberg. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
8vo., pp. xii., 706. Dr. Anderson, the United States Minister to Denmark, is to 
be congratulated on giving us the authorised translation from the Swedish of the 
important work of Dr. Rydberg. The Hon. Erasmus B. Anderson is already 
known as the author of Viking Tales of the North, and other works of a kindred 
character, but this is his most solid and valuable contribution to this class of 
literature. These researches into Teutonic Mythology, proving the common 
antiquity of the Norse and Anglo-Saxon, are full of interest, and are a monument 
of scholarly and methodical inquiry. In a necessarily brief notice it is positively 
embarrassing to decide as to which of its riches just a flavour shall be presented. 
The cynic has said that the reviewer has but to cut the leaves of the volume 
entrusted to him and smell the paper knife, when a competent knowledge of the 
work is at once conveyed to his brain. But on this occasion a different use shall 
be made of the leaf-cutter. Using it by way of lot, it is inserted in the closed 
volume, and then withdrawn and re-inserted. The result is that pages 60 and 
214 are thus marked out for notice. 

At the first of these places, the legend is told, the origin of which may be 
traced to Italy, that when the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon, she had in one 
place to cross a brook. A tree was thrown across to make a bridge, but the wise 
Queen refused to use it, and waded across the stream, for in a prophetic vision she 
had seen that of this beam would the Cross of Calvary eventually be made. 
The legend came also to Germany, but here it has the addition that the Queen 
was rewarded for this piety by being freed from a deformity whilst wading through 
the brook, one of her feet having previously been shaped like a swan or some 
water-bird. Medieval church sculpture sometimes represents the Queen of Sheba 
thus deformed. Now comes in the interesting explanation of how in the north 
this curious addition has become grafted on to the Italian legend. During the 
Middle Ages the Queen of Sheba was called Queen Seba, on account of the 
Vulgate rendering Aegina Seba, and Seba was thought to be her name. This 
name in the north suggested her identity with Sibba or Sif, the swan-guise wife 
of Thor. 

At page 214, we find ourselves in the midst of a long section dealing with 
myths of visits to the lower world. Here is a powerful bit of translation, proving 
that Dr. Anderson, whilst not concealing his American origin, possesses a 
vigorous hold on the English tongue. 

‘*The land which they now entered was the home of terrors. They had not 
gone very far before they discovered before them a city, which seemed to be built 
of dark mists. Human heads were raised on stakes which surrounded the 
bulwarks of the city. Wild dogs, whose rage Thorkillus, however, knew how to 
calm, kept watch outside of the gates. The gates were located high up in the 
bulwarks, and it was necessary to climb up on ladders in order to get to them. 
Within the city was a crowd of beings horrible to Jook at and hear, and filth and 
rottenness and a terrible stench were everywhere. Further in was a sort of 
mountain fastness. When they had reached its entrance the travellers were over- 
powered by its awful aspect, but Thorkillus inspired them with courage, All that 
sight and soul can conceive as terrible and loathsome was gathered within this 
rocky citadel. The door frames were covered with the soot of centuries, the walls 
were draped with filth, the roofs were composed of sharp stings, the floors were 
made of serpents incased in foulness. At the threshold crowds of monsters acted 
as door keepers, and were very noisy. On iron benches, surrounded by a hurdle- 
work of lead, there lay giant monsters which looked like lifeless images, Higher 
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up in a rocky niche sat the aged Geruthus, with his body pierced and nailed to 
the rock, and there lay also three women with their backs broken. Thorkillus 
explained that it was this Geruthus whom the god Thor had pierced with a red 
hot iron ; the women had also received their punishment from the same god.” 

Nothing so interesting of the kind has been given to English readers since Mr. 
Joseph Anderson published the Orkneyinga Saga in 1873. 
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DICTIONARY OF HERALDRY. By Charles Norton Elvin, M.A. <Xent & Co, 
Small folio, pp. lvi., 134. Price three guineas. Mr. Elvin has accomplished an 
excellent work in producing this handsome volume. Its aim is not to supply any 
account of the antiquity or progress of heraldry, questions which have already 
received ample attention at the hands of Mr. Elvin and others, but to provide, in 
alphabetical order, a succinct list of the terms met with in this science. Theactual 
dictionary occupies only 134 pages, but every item has its own proper illustration, 
etc., on the plates at the beginning of the volume, to which clear reference is in 
each case made. There are no less than forty-seven of these steel plates, each 
containing a profusion of details, but at the same time singularly clear and distinct, 
the whole being drawn by Mr. Elvin. A work like this will be absolutely 
essential to every heraldic library and to all general libraries of reference, and 
does not in any way clash with existing “ Armories,” or ‘‘ Dictionaries of Arms.” 
It will also be of the greatest service both to the heraldic painter and to the 
engraver. We have fully tested the statement made in the preface that there are, 
in this volume, a great number of terms and engravings not found in any other 
heraldic glossary, and find that it is amply borne out. 
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INDEX OF GAINFORD REGISTERS. Part I., Vol. I. L£i/zot Stock. 8vo., pp. iv., 
184. Price 6s. The Parish of Gainford, in the county of Durham, consists of 
eight extensive townships. The earliest register book begins in 1560. Down 
to about 1600 it appears to be a copy of the original, as is usually the case. 
This volume is not a transcript, but an index to the baptisms from 1560 to 1784. 
Other volumes, that treat of the marriages and burials in like manner, are shortly 
to follow. ‘The printing is clear and excellent. But surely it would have been 
far better to have given a faithful transcript rather than this laboriously compiled 
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On Foot THROUGH THE PEAK. 9th Edition. By James Croston, F:S.A. John 
Heywood. pp. 347. Guides to the Peak district, and picturesque descriptions of 
portions of it, have been much multiplied of late years. Several of the more 
recent handbooks (we have three in our mind as we write) have been characterised 
by no little accuracy. We much doubt if there is room for another edition of the 
journal of that gossipy stroll which Mr. Croston took many years ago, the best 

art of which was the title. But if a new edition is required the author owes it to 

is publisher and the public to really carry out the promise made in the preface to 
this ninth edition, dated June, 1889, ‘‘to revise his work and bring down the 
information to the present time, and to make such additions as appeared to im- 
prove the accuracy and completeness of the narrative.” On the contrary, this 
ninth edition is inaccurate and incomplete right through; Mr. Croston shuffles 
along in a most slipshod fashion, in this his latest version of On Foot Through the 
Peak, What, for instance, can be more meagre and erroneous than the paragraph 
given to Chapel-en-le-Frith, on page 7, where the pilgrimage begins. If the 
Whinats double murder was worth referring to, the victims and the date might have 
been given, instead of an untrue assertion that they are unknown. Had Mr. 
Croston consulted the Journals of the Derbyshire Archeological Society, he would 
have been saved several mistakes in describing the castle of the Peak. His refer- 
ences to the Hundred Rolis and other old documents relative to this fortress show 
that the originals have not been consulted, with the consequence that he blunders 
in names and facts. The church of Castleton was not given to the abbey of Vale 
Royal in 1269, for that abbey did not then exist. The Eyres, of Hope, can be 
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traced back nearly a century earlier than the date given. If Mr. Croston had 
visited Hope Church within the last few years he would have had a very different 
tale to tell. When Brough is reached, surely the Roman remains, that can still be 
seen by any antiquary on foot, should be named, and not only mention made of 
articles dug up in the last century, and that have been chronicled in print upwards 
of a hundred times. Mary Queen of Scots was never at Hardwick, as has been 
shown time after time, but the silly blunder here again appears. Has Mr. Croston 
visited the lovely churchyard of Edensor, since the assassination of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish? If he had, is it possible to conceive that it would not be mentioned ? 
Has he visited Bakewell Church since 1881? If so, how is it that he is silent as to 
the beautiful, costly, and unique pavement of the whole of the choir? Any well- 
instructed Derbyshire man, or Peak pilgrim, will find mistakes or irritating omis- 
sions every two or three pages. If a tenth edition should be ‘called for,” 
the best preliminary would be to put the ninth edition in the fire. 
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ANTIQUARIAN JOTTINGS: By George Clinch. Turnbull & Spears, Edinburgh. 
Small 4to., pp. 187. Price 5s. This pleasant volume consists of antiquarian 
jottings relative to Bromley, Hayes, Keston, and West Wickham, all in one corner 
of Kent. It is brightened by twelve illustrations. In the list that Mr. Clinch 
gives of the Bishops of Rochester, who lived at the episcopal palace at Bromley, 
occurs the well-known story of Bishop Sprat’s arrest, in 1692, on a forged charge 
of traitorous correspondence. He also quotes at length from Hasted’s History of 
Kent, and from a paper of Dr. Beeby’s, dealing with the manor and church of 
Bromley, printed in vol. xiii. of Arch@o ovia Cantiana, and also draws upon the 
references to this district made by Hone in his 7ad/e Book, as well as upon certain 
rare books and pamphlets that cover the same ground. There is, however, con- 
siderable evidence of original and shrewd observation on the part of the author, as 
well as of powers of assimilation of the past work of others. Extracts from the 
registers, and copies of the brasses and other monuments of the four churches are 
given in these pages, as well as accounts of far earlier antiquities, such as the Pit 
Dwellings at Hayes Common, the ancient earthworks at Toots Wood, and the 
varied stone implements found at West Wickham. The book is sure to be valued 
by residents in this district. 
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Books, eETc., Recetvep. In addition to the. various current numbers of 
archzeological magazines that usually reach us, we have received since our last issue 
Howden Church, by Rev. W. Hutchinson ; this is a paper read by the vicar at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, held at Howden, in June, 
1889, and affords a most excellent summary of the architectural features and 
history of that magnificent and noble structure. Mr. Hutchinson should be 
persuaded to undertake a monograph worthy of this grand building; he has 
proved himself well capable of such a task. Zhe Old New World is an account 
(pp. 40) of the explorations of the Hemenway south-western archzological 
expedition of 1887-8, under the direction of F. H. Cushing. It is written by 
Sylvester Baxter, and printed at Salem, Mass. Carmarthenshire Notes, edited by 
Arthur Mee, are a reprint of antiquarian and curious jottings from the ‘‘ South 
Wales Press.” A List of Parish Churches retaining special Medieval Features, Glass, 
Vestments, Plate, etc., compiled by Henry Littlehales, and published by Riving- 
tons, at Is., pp. 43, is so meagre and incorrect as to be comparatively worthless. 
Mr. Littlehales has got hold of a good idea, but it requires far more exhaustive 
and careful treatment before it will be of any value. Guide to Ryedale, 4th 
edition (pp. 106, price Is.), by Mr. George Frank, and published by John Samp- 
son, York, is brought up to date, and pleasantly and accurately written. 

Mr. Elliot Stock sends us two new books, Mew. Studies in Old Subjects, and 
the Parish Church of St. Mary Whaplode, too \ate for notice in this issue. 
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Derle, John, 211 

D’Haucourt, Sieur, 136 

Detynewe, James, 212 

Diana, 5, 

Dickens, Mr., 65, 73 

Dickinson, family of, 90; 
Mr., 184 

Dickson, Mr. Robert, 200 

Dillon, Hon. Harold, F.S.A., 
129 

Diocletian, 116 

Dogget, Joan, 49 

Donyell, Robert, 212 

Douglas, Lieut-Gen., 136 

Dover, Lord, 204 

Dovoren, Ricard, 215 

Dowglas, Lieut-Gen., 203, 
205; L. J., 138 

Downyng, John, 130 

Drayton, Geoffrey de, 210 

Drolle, John, 46 

— 9; Sir Henry, Bt., 
I 


Drury, Ann, 48; Roger, 48 

Duckett, Sir G., 112 

Dugdale, Sir Wm., 117 

Dunmow, Adam de, 211; 
John, 144 

Dunkin, E. H. W., 110 

Dyer, John, 212 ’ 

Dykes, Mrs., 113 

Dylham, Catherine, 46 


Eachard, Dr. John, 94 

Earle, 89 

Earwaker, Mr. J. R., F.S.A., 
118, 184 

Edington, Bishop, 119 

Edward I., 141, 209; IL, 
54, 141, 209, 210; IIL, 
118, 141, 143, 145, 210, 
211; IV., 116; VI., 100, 


101 
Edward the Confessor, 27 
Edwyn, John, 130 
Eleanor, Queen of Castile, 


141, 209 
Ellacombe, Rev. H. T., 
F.S.A., 110 


Ellerker, Sir Rauff, 27, 30 
Elmham, Elizabeth, 43; 
Robert, 46; William, 43 
Eltham, Robert, 130 
Empsall, Mr. T. T., 52 
Empson, Richard, 130 
Erpyngham, Robert de, 42 
Erskine, Mr., 55 
Eugenius III., 177 
Eustachius, 177 
Evans, 21; Rev. E. Muir- 
head, 182 
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Everard, Alice, 43 ; Martin, 
43 
Eyr, Robert, 211 


Fabricius, 1 
Fallow, Mr., 53, 89, 111, 
18 


Farell, John, 212 
Farley, Henry de, 208 
Faubert, Mr., 198 
Felbrigge, Katherine, 44, 
45; Sir Simon, 44-46 
Felmingham, Flizabeth, 49 ; 
Robert, 47, 49 
Fenn, 49 
Ferguson, Chancellor, 
F.S.A., §1, 111-113, 248 ; 
Miss Margaret, 113 
Fernely, Mr. Joseph, 90 
Ferres, Thomas, 89 
ffanser, Richard, 130 
ffen, Thomas, 130 
ffennings, James, 130 
fforster, John, 130 
ffyreby, Thomas, 130 
Fitzgerald, Captain, 
200 ; Robert, 200 
Fitz James, Mr., 199 
Fitz John, Geoffrey, 209 
Fitz Rauff, John, 44 ; 
Juliana, 44 
Flamsted, John, 182 
Flemming, Sir Daniel, 112 
Florence, Henry de, 211 
Ford, Rev. E. W., 113; 
Mr., 248 
Fortey, John, 174 ; Thomas, 


199, 


174 
Forton, Robert de, 210 
Foster, Alice, 45 ; Edmund, 
453 John, 48 ; Katharine, 
47; Mr. J. H., 115 
Fowler, Mr. C. Hodgson, 
104, 105 
Fox, Mr. G. E., F.S.A., 


179 
Franks, Mr., 69, 221 
Freshfield, Dr., 56 
Fretton, Mr., F.S.A., 180, 
250 
Furnivall, Gerard de, 177 
Fusse, Thomas, 144 


Garnay, Thomas, 46 

Garneys, Peter, 45 ; 
William, 43 

Garret, Marion, 129, 130 

Gasca, Peter, 8 
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Geddeney, John, 49 
George, John, 214 
Gerardy, John, 212 
Gibbons, Grinling, 181 
Giles, John, 130 


Gilton, John, 130 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 


15 

Glynne, Sir Stephen, 158 

Godolphin, W., 174 

Gomme, Mr., 51, 112 

Gonn, Thomas, 130 ; 
William, 130 

Gore, Robert, 200 

Gorges, Sir Arthur, 175; 
Sir Theobald de, 212 

Goringe, Lord, 97 

Grazebrook, Mr. H. S., 54 

Green, Mr., 117 

Greenstreet, James, 118, 
145, 231 

Greenwell, 20; Rev. Canon, 
221; Rev. W., 54 

Gregory, Mr. C., 216, 217 

Gregory VII., 7; XIII., 7 

Grene, Walter, 174 

Grey, John de, 177 

Griswell, Roger, 130 

Grober, Gustav, 7 

Gros, John, 47 

Grundy, John, 42 

Gryffyth, Waltus, 29, 30 

Gurganow, John, 211 

Gyney, Sir Roger de, 42 

Gysing, Thomas de, 42 

Gyssynggs, Joan de, 43; 
Thomas de, 43 


Haigh, Dr. Daniel H., 107 
Hakon, John, 44 
Halbherr, Dr., 1 
Hales, John, 177 
Hambledon, Marquess of, 97 
Hamilton, L. G., 199, 202 
Hammond, Mr., 13 
Harcock, Edmund, 99 
Hardrada, Harald, 107 
Harpington, Margaret, 49 
Harpley, Robert, 47 
Harpur, family of, 91 
Harrison, Miss, 6 
Harrison - Broadley, 
Hy., 42 
Harrod, 100, 101 
Harryson, John, 130; Ro- 
bert, 130; William, 130 
Harsyk, Dame Alice, 45; 
Sir Roger, 45 
Hartshorne, Mr. 
F.S.A., 53, 112 
Harvey, Rev. G. T., F.S.A., 
Ill 
Hastings, Colonel, 96; 
Eleanor, 47 ; Edmund, 47 ; 
John, 47 


Wm. 


Albert, 


| Hatfield, Richard de, 211 
| Hawberks, Sir Nicholas, 175 


Hawkyns, John, 130 
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Hay, Patrick, 211 

Hayland, John, 130 

Hayne, John, 48 

Haynys, Robert de, 214 

Heales, Major  A)lfred, 
F.S.A., 246, 247; Mrs, 
246 

Haywode, Thomas de, 211 

Heape, Mr. Charles, 55 

Heathcote, family of, 91; 
Mr. W. H., 118 

Hemenhale, Thomas de, 42 

Hemgrave, Alice, 43 

Henderson, Miss, 112 

Henry III., 176, 207, 210; 
VI., 247 ; VII., 53; VIIL., 
24, 99, 100, 118, 129-132, 
142, 143, 144, 214, 215 

Henssy, Governor, 204 

Hepworth, Mr. George, 52 

Hera, 5 

Herakles, 2, 4 

Herbert, Admiral, 136 

Hercules, 2, 3, 6 

Herryessone, Reginald, 45 

Herward, Clement, 43 

Hesler, Sir Tho., 97 

Hess .Darmstadt, 
of, 139, 195, 196 

Heymond, Hen., 130 

Hewetson, Mr. B., 205 

Heyden, John, 47 

Hillde, Thomas, 43 

Hilsey, John, 213 

Hirst, Rev. Joseph, 1 

Hobbes, 94 

Hodges, Mr. C. C., 54 

Hodgson, Rev. J. F., 54, 


182 

Holdiche, John, 49; Ro- 
bert, 49 

Holgate, Mr., 93 

Holland, Canon, 114 ; Lord, 


Prince 


97 
Holles, Colonel, 176 
Holmes, Hugh, 130 
Hone, Wm., 95 
Honnt, Richard, 130 
Hope, W. H. St. John, 52, 
III, 112, 179; R. C., 
F.S.A., 24, 31, 53, 159, 
184 
Hooper, Sir Wm., 94 
Hopson, John, 99, 100 
Horeleye, Wm. de, 210 
Horner, Mr., 246 ; Mrs., 246 
Horsenayle, William, 130 
Hotham, William de, 141 
Howard, John, 45; Mr., 


55, 248 
Howldiche, John, 47 
Hubert, Walter, 177 
Huddleston, Mr. W., 247 
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Huddlestones, the, 112 

Hudson, Mr., 179 

Hughes, Col. Edwin, M.P., 
246; Rev. J. B., 50 

Humfrey, Nicholas, 130 

Humphrey, Geo., 247 

Hunt, Mr. Jere., 168 

Hursele, John de, 210 

Huse, Henry, 209 

Hutton, Dr., 140, 195-198 


Ingham, Thomas, 44, 46 
Inglose, Henry, 45 
Ingworth, Richard, 99, 100 
Ingyllby, John, 212 

Innes, Robert, 130 
Innocent III., 177 

Inwys, Adam, 212 

Ishmael, 7 

Islam, 7 

Istar, 4 


Jackson, W., F.S.A., 112 

James II., 95, 96, 113, 138, 
139, 199, 204 

James, Mr. M. R., 183; 
Robert, 130 

Jarson, Thomas, 130 

Jukis, Annie, 48 

Jeffreys, Chief Justice, 95, 


113 
Jenner, Mr. Henry, 11. 
Jerham, Edmond, 130; 
Miles, 130 
Jermyn, Lord, 204 
Jerom, John, 130 
Jessop, Rev. Dr., 179 
Jewitt, Mr. LL, 20, 66, 
119 
Jones, 139 
Johnson, Henry, 130; Mr., 


110, 


49, 55 
Johnstone, Mrs. Grace, 247 
Jordan, Wm., 143 
Jowett, Mr. Edwin, 52 


Keeble, Judge, 97 
Kelly, Captain, 201 
Kempe, Sir Thomas, 202 
Kenny, John, 211 
Kenyon, Lord, 119 
Kerry, Rev. C., 53 
Kershaw, S. W., 
181, 247 
Keys, Mr., 65 
Keyser, Sir Polydore de, 56 
King, Dr., 201; Mr. John, 
168 


Kirk, Gen., 204; Mr. G., 
205 

Kirkby, Roger, 89 

Kirke, Major-Gen. Percy, 

138 


F.S.A., 





Kirkener, Asynaus or Eras- 
mus, 129 

Kirkpatrick, 99—101 

Kuper, Miss, 112 

Kuul, Nicholai de, 207 

Kyngston, William, 130 


Lakynghythe, John, 43 

Lambert, 168 

Lane, Sir Tho., 97 

Langford, Thomas de, 142 

Langley, Cardinal, 182 

Lashford, Robert, 130 

Latin, Mr., 195 

Laurie, Col. Dyon, 55 

Lauzan, Mons. de, 199, 202, 
204 

Lawrence, Mr., Sir 
Thomas, 114 

Layard, 3; Florence, 134, 


96; 


19 
commie Richard, 130 
Lea, Ven. Arch., M.A., 111 
Leadman, A. D. H., 111 
Lee, Cristofer a, 130; Rev. 
Canon, 119 
Lees, Rev. T., 
180, 248 
Legg, J. “Wickham, M.D., 
F.R.S., 


F.S.A, 112, 


7 
Legh, Dr. Thomas, 118 
Leghes, Geoffrey de, 143 
Leicester, Lord, 179 
Leinster, Duke of, 134 
Leland, 24, 98 
L’Estrange, J-, 110 
Leslie, 10, 13 
Letellier, Francois Michel, 
199 
Lever family, 91, 92 ; James, 
Leveson-Gower, G., F.S.A., 
247 
Levett, family of, 91; Sir 
Rich., 97 
Lewis, Rev. S. S., 183 
Leyburnes, the, 112 
Leyceter, John, 130 
Lilborne, Lieut.-Col. John, 


97 
Lincolniensi, Guelielmo, 98 


Lisle, Sir John, 210; 
Thomas de, 210 
Lister, John, 41, 117; 


Lady Elizabeth, 41 
Lockwode, William, 46 
Lodyngton, Judge, 174 
Loftus, Dud., 200 
Longford, 200 
Lorenzana, 13 
Losco, Ralph de, 210 
Louis XIV., 199 
Louvoy, Mons. de, 199 
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Love, Christopher, 98 ; 
Richard, 143, 144 

Lowther, Eleanor, 89; Sir 
John, 89; William, 89 

Lucan Benedict, 211 

Lucas, Nicholas, 212 

Lucis, Rev. W. C., M.A., 
F.S.A., 110 

Lucreant, William, 130 

Lumley, Lord, 95 

Lyburgh, J., 200 

Lymerick, S., 200 

Lymsey, John, 130 

Lynam, Charles, 110 

Lyncoln, William, 49 

Lynn, Henry de, 211; 
James, 211 


MacInnes, Mr., M.P., 55 
Mainwaring, Mr. Robt., 97 
Maister, Henry, 90 
Malynger, Thomas, 130 
Man, Katherine, 100 
Mangerton, John, 211 
Manne, John, 103 ; Richard, 


103 

Manning, Rev. C. R., M.A., 
F.S.A., I11, 179 

Manteby, John, 47 

Manteley, William, 49 

Maperley, Alex., 130 

Mapletoft, Dr., 97 

Marcaund, William, 43 

Marehale, Katherine, 45 

Marler, William, 130 

Marney, Sir Henry, 142; 
Sir John, 142 ; Sir Robert, 
142; Thomas, 142; Sir 
William, 142 

Martyr, Mr. John, 182 

Maryott, John, 211 

Mascall, family of, 91 ; Mrs. 
Mary, 93 

Masown, William, 211 

Massue, David de, 198 

Matthew, Friar, 208, 210 

Maunche, Robert, 143 

Mawerdyn, Richard de, 210 

Maximilian, 130 

Mayes, William, 44 

Medowcroft, Jane, 92; 
Richard, 92 

Melach, 2 

Melkart, 2, 3, 6 

Melitta, 4 

Mennack, John, 247 

Messingham, Henry de, 177 

Messyngere, Antony, 130 

Meynell-Ingram, Mr. H. F., 


153 

Middleton, Prof. J. H., 54, 
115, 183 

Midensis, Antho., 200 
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Mildmay, Thomas, 143; 
William, 144 

Miles, Simon, 211 

Minos, 6 

Mitchell, Mr. T. Carter, 115 

Moffatt, H. C., 111 

Moloch, 2 

Moncashel, Lord, 196 

Monk, Nicholas, 211 

Monmouth, Duke of, 95 

Montelius, Oscar, 106 

More, Hannah, 114 ; 
William de la, 177 

Morris, Father John, 54 

Mortimer, Edmund, 99 

Morton, Robert, 211 

Mosley, family of, 91 

Moss, Mr. A. Barnes, 113 

Mosse family, 118 

Mottram, 65, 71, 72 

Mountey, Mary, 247 

Muncaster, Lady, 55, 248; 
Lord, 113, 248 

Murray, 108 

Myghell, John, 130 

Mylner, Thomas, 130 


Neale, John Mason, 7, II 

Nerford, Lady Alice, 142 

Nevill, John de, 177 

Newcomen, Thomas, 200 

Newman, William, 130 

Nicholls, 49, 142 

Nichols, John Gough, 
F.S.A., 56 

Nicholson, Mr. A., 56 

Nicolas, 142 

Nicolaysen, 107 

Nicolson, Archdeacon, 113 ; 
William, 113 

Nightingale, J. E., F.S.A,, 


III 
Norfolk, Duke of, 100, 179 
Norman, Mr., 180 
Normandy, Ralph de, 177 
Normaneby, Roger de, 177 
North, T., F.S.A., 110 
Northe, Myles A., 130 
Northo, John de, 141 
Norwich, John, 45 ; Robert, 

44; Roger de, 42 
Nytell, John, 143 


Oates, Titus, 9, 94 

Odiham, Margaret, 47 

Oglethorpe, General, 112 

Orange, Prince of, 96, 134, 
135, 195 

Ormond, Duke of, 139, 196, 
201, 204 

Orsi, Dr., 2 

Overend, Mr., F.S.A., 129 

Overkirk, Mr., 201 





Overton, Walter de, 210 
Owen, Sir John, 97 ; 
Thomas, 130 


Page, William, 130 

Paggen, Peter, 181 

Pagrave, John, 46, 48 

Palmer, Rev. C. F. R., 42, 
98, 141, 207 

Paris, Matthew, 207 

Parkinson, Mr., 91 

Parke, John, 45 

Parlet, Sir John, 44 

Parr, William, 130 

Parry, John, 211 ; Mr. Thos. 
Gambier, 51 

Paston, John, 44, 47; Mar- 
garet, 44, 47 

Patrick, Mr. G, 181 

Pausanias, 5, 6 

Paycock, Robert, 130 

Payn, John, 44, 211; Si- 
billa, 44 

Payne, Mr. Geo., F.S.A,, 


246 
Pearson, Mr., 108, 109, 113, 
114, 178, 179, 246 
Peck, Col., 24 
Peckham, Mr., 29, 30 
Pennams, Ralph, 211 
Pennington, Mr. Rooke, 
LL.B., 17 
Penyman, F., 99, 
Percy, Lord, 51, 112 
Percye, 143 
Perkins, Mr., 153 
Perkyns, Edmund, 130 
Peterson, Alice, 48; Peter, 


Pettes, William, 144 

Phelip, Wm., 44 

Phillimore, W. P. W., 54, 
III, 169 

Philpot, John, 211 

Pinius, Johannes, 8, 10 

Pitman, Rev. E. A. B., 51, 
133- 

Pitt-Rivers, Gen., 22, 68, 221 

Pius V., 7, 8 

Plaiz, Sir John de, 43, 142 

Plase, family of, 90 

Plunket, Oliver, 95 

Polehampton, Rev. Thos., 8 

Ponting, Mr. C. E., F.S.A., 
119, 120 

Poppleton, J. E., 111 

Porter, Jane, 114 ; John, 130 

Portland, Lord, 135, 195 

Postlethwaites, the, 112 

Poulson, 194 

Powel, F. S., Esq., M.P., 
117; Rev. D. T., 145 

Powis, Lord, 199 





Powley, Th., 200 

Prescott, Ven. Arch., D.D., 
II 

Prue William, 209 

Preston, William, 211 

Ptolemy IV., 183 

Pullam, William de, 142 

Pulter, Wm., 211 

Purdans, Margaret, 47 


Radford, Mr., 246, 247 
Raikes, Ann, 90; William, 


go 

Raine, Rev. Canon, 69 

Rains, Mr., 18, 21 ; Messrs., 
216 

Raven, Rev. Dr., 110, 111 

Ray, John, 130 

Ready, Mr., 113 

Redhabe, Dan., 55 

Reeve, Mr. J. Arthur, 52 

Renaud, Dr., F.S.A., 118 

Richmond, John, 130 

Rickaby, family of, 90 

Ridehalgh, Colonel, 248 

Rimington, Mrs., 55 

Ripon, Marquis of, 52 

Roberd, John, 46 

Robertson, Rev. Canon 
Scott, M.A., 111, 246 

Robinson, Mr., 53 

Roby, Master Arthur, 215 

Roche, Maurice, 211 

Rogers, Nathaniel, 90 

Rokell, John, 142; Mar- 
garet, 142 

Rolleston, Professor, 226 

Rome, Richard, 130 

Romes, Robert de, 210 

Romsey, Robert, 211 

Ronham, Isabel, 48 

Roscarick, Edward, 200 

Rose, John, 93 

Rothenhale, Elizabeth, 44 ; 
John, 44 

Rouse, John, 95 

Routledge, Canon, 54 

Rouvigny, Marquis de, 198 

Rowe, Rev. J. Brooking, 
F.S.A., 50 

Royce, Mr., 136 

Rugge, John, 46 

—- Peter de, 182, 207, 


2 
Ruscelis, John, 143 
Russell, Admiral Edward, 
96 ; Lord, 95, 198 
Rutland, Duke of, 118 
Ryland, Miss, 116 


St. Anselm, 54 
St. Dunstan, 54 
St. George, Arthur, 200 
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St. Ildephonsus, 10 

St. Wilfrid, 54 

Salford, Nicholas, 211 

Salmon, John, 144 

Sarsfield, 137 

Saunder, Hugh, 130 

Schliemann, Dr., 5 

Schomberg, Count Maynard, 
135; Duke of, 136, 139, 
197, 198; Johanna Eliza- 
beth de, 136 

Scors, William, 174 

Scott, Chad, 130; Mr. G. 
G., 12; Sir Gilbert, 178, 
246 

Seddon, Mr., 183; Peter, 
93, Robert, 93 

Segeford, Edmund, 45 

Selley family, 194 

Sempringham, Joceline de, 


177 

Setman, William, 43 

Seybold, Dr. Christian, 7 

Shallow, Justice, 93 

Shattok, William, 42, 43 

Shepherd, Mr. John, 90 

Shelton, Cecilia, 47 ; 
Thomas, 47 

Shirborne, John, 211 

Shore, Mr. T. W., 117 

Shovell, Sir Cloudesley, 
136, 205 

Sidney, Algernon, 95 

Silvio, Padre M. J. C. da, 8 

Sims, Mr., 206 

Simpson, Justin, 176 

Sisson, Edward, 130 

Sitwell, Sir George, Bart., 
F.S.A., 53 

Slayter, Robert, 130 

Smith, 10; Margaret, 47; 
Sir Henry, 181 

Smythe, John, 130, 141; 
Matthew, 212; William, 
130 

Somenour, Richard, 211 

Sotheby, 99 

Southampton, William de, 
210 

Southey, Robert, 114 

Southwell, Sir Robert, 135, 


Spurrell, Mr. F. C. J., 246 
Squire, Mr. J. F., 18 
Stafford, Lord, 56 
Stahlschmidt, J. C. S., 110 
Stanfeld, Robert, 130 
Stanhawe, John, 43 
Stanhope, Sir Thomas, 97 
Stanmow, Margaret, 47 
Stapleton, Sir Miles, 44 








Stapultone, Bryan, 44 
Stapyltone, Edmund, 46 
Steele, Mr., 96 
Stephens, Richard, 211 
Sterop, John, 130 
Stevens, D. M., 246 
Stevenson, Mr., 27 
Steward, Austin, 100 
Stobart, J. W. H., 7 
Stocton, Roger de, 210 
Stokes, 194 ; Adam de, 210 
Storme, ‘Thomas, 47 
Straunge, John, 46 
Stratton, Nicholas de, 210 
Street, Mr. G. E., 9, 10, 56 
Strickland, family of, 112 
Strutt, 26 
Stubbe, William, 45 
Sumburn, Dionysia de 
Parva, 207; Geoffrey de 
Parva, 207 
Swainson-Cowpar, Mr., 
F.S.A., 248 
Swanton, Robert de, 211 
Swill, Agnes, 48 
Sweche, Thomas, 211 
Syff, James, 44 
Sykes, Sir Tatton, 108 
Symondson, John, 130; 
William, 130 


Talbot, Margaret, 44; 
Richard, 138 ; Sir Gilbert, 


44 
Tallent, Bateman, Mr. C. T., 
118 
Tame, John, 175 
Taylor, Mr. M. W., F.S.A., 
112, 180, 248 
Thorneton, John, 130 
Thornhill, Sir James, 181 
Thorp, Edmund de, 43 
Thorpp, Robert, 130; 
William, 130 
Threlkelds, the, 112 
Thurnam, Dr., 230 
Thurton, Simon, 44 
Tilley, Mr., 111 
Tillotson, Archbp., 93, 95 
Tindal, Rogier, 130 
Tiptoft, Joyce, 175 
Todenham, Doctor, 49 
Togyll, Anthony, 130 
Torrington, Earl of, 136 
Totier, John, 212 
Totye, John, 212 
Trant, Sir Patrick, 198, 204 
Trenchard, Henry, 210 
Treybon, William, 211 
Trilawny, Brigadier, 203 
Trollope, Rev. A., M.A., 
II! 
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Troup, Mrs., 247 

Trowlope, John, 130 

Turner, Bishop, 95; John, 
143; Mr., 111 

Tyle, Master John, 142 

Tyler (or Taylor), John, 144 

Tylly, 44, 46 

Tymperon, family of, 90 

Tyrconnel, Lady, 199, 205 ; 
Lord, 138, 199 

Tyssen, A. Daniel, 110 


Vanloon, Mr., 140 

Vaughan, Lady, 198 

Veder, Thomas, 212 

Venables, Precentor, 120 

Venus, 4 

Vernoun, Ralph, 43 

Viera, Hernandez de, 10-12 

Vulcan, 4 

Vynetor, Joan, 141; John, 
141; William le, 141 


Wace, 10 

Walcot, Thomas, 95 

Walker, Dr., 198 

Wallensis, Adam, 177 

Walley, Thomas, 184 

Wallis, Alfred, F.R.S.L., 
90; Dr., 199. 

Walloppe, John, 211, 212 

Walter, D. Alleyne, 41, 


, 3 
Ward, John, 14, 53, 65, 119, 
182, 216; Richard, 130; 
Sir Paciens, 97 
Ware, Mrs., 112, 113 
Watney, John, F.S.A., 56 
Watson, Mr. White, 53 
Wauncy, Sir Edmund, 42, 


43 
Way, Mr. Albert, 179 
Weever, 49, 141 
Well, Philip de, 177 
Weller, Thomas, 130 
Wellis, Robert, 212 
Werkman, William, 212 
Weston, Canon, 112; Henry 
de, 210 
Weyern, Hugh de, 177 
Wheler, Thomas, 144 
White, John, 211, 215 
Whiteshed, Tho., 200 
Wilberforce, William, 41 
Wilford, John, 130 
William III., 135, 198 
Williams, E. W. C., 111; 
Mr., 65-70 
Williamson, Mr. G. C., 111, 
181 
Windeath, Mr., 247 
Winterbourne, Walter de, 
142 
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Winton, Adam de, 
Stephen de, 210 
Wiper, W., 112 
Wodhouse, Sir Edward, 47 
Woderove, Robert, 48 
Wolf, John, 130 
Wood, Anthony, 98 
Worme, Alice, 48 ; Thomas, 
48, 130 
Worth, Mr., 247 
Worthington, Dr., 93 
Woxbrigg, Gilbert de, 210 ; 
William de, 210 


210; 


Wren, Sir Christopher, 178, 
181 

Wrottesley, Hon. G., 54 

at amen ding Alice, 46; 
Joan, 46; "Edmund, 46; 
Nicholas, 45 

Wykham, Arche, 130 

Wymondham, John, 46 

Wyngfeld, Thomas de, 42 

Wyndham, Eleanor, 49; 
Sir John, 49 

Wynton, John de, 210; 
Robert de, 210 
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Wysebeck, Richard de, 176 


| Ximenes, Cardinal, 13 
ates, Mr. G. C., F.S.A, 
|_ 55 

Ycorerayn, Thomas, 43 
| Yeward, John, 130 
Yn ggylbye, John, 214 
‘Yor, Duke of, 95 
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Abbotsford, 215 
Adel, 117 
Albemarle, 194 
Aldborough, 115 
Aldeburghe, 43 
Aldermanbury, 92 
Alexandria, 209 
Alkrington, 91 
Amboise, 108 
Ambleside, 248 
Appleby, 248 
Appletree, 182 
Ardee, 137-139 
Armagh, 95, 137 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 109 
Ashton, 180 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 184 
Asia, 5 

Assyria, 4, 21 
Athenry, 143 
Atherstone, 249 
Athlone, 203, 205 
Auckland, 54 
Aurignac, 23 
Australia, 55 
Austrey, 249 
Avignon, 211 
Aysham, 47 


Babel, 4 

Baconesthorpp, 46 

Barfreston, 108, 183 

Barnscar, 113 

Barrow, 222 

Barton-le-Street, 
158 


153, 1545 


Basingstoke, 117 
Bawburgh, 43 
Beddington, 212 
Bedengham, 43 
Bedfordshire, 110, 175 
Bedworth, 53 
Bekleys, 45 
Belfast, 137 
Belgium, 201 
Bentley, 115 
Berwick, 199 
Bewcastle, 180 
Bexley, 183, 246 
Bingley, 117 
Bishop Wilton, 108, 109 
Blakeney, 47 
Bleasby, 42 
Blencow, 248 
Blickling, 175 
Bologna, 207 
Bolton, 91-93 
Bolton-in-le-Moor, 92 
Boscherville, 108 
Boston, 168 
Bosworth, 249 
Bowness, 248 
Bradbourne, 53 
Bradford, 52, 117 
Bradninch, 247 
Braga, 7, 8 
Brancepeth, 54. 
Brandenburg, 136 
Brecon, 142 
Brierley Hall, 117 
Brighouse, 52 
Brislingham, 100 





Bristol, 113, 114, 213 
Britaifi, 221 

Brunham, 47 

Brussells, 130, 131 
Buckenham Castle, 99 
Buckinghamshire, 111, 174 
Bury St. Edmunds, 47, 49 
Buxhale, 45 


Buxton, 22 

Cambridge, 54, 94, I15, 
133, 142, 183 

Cambridgeshire, 43, 47, 54, 
110 

Candia, 1 


Canterbury, 9, 54, 114, 142 

Cappadocia, 5, 116 

Carleton, 177 

Carlingford, 203 

Carlisle, 55, 112, 113, 179, 
180 


Carowle, 49 
Carrickfergus, 136, 203, 205 
Castle Acre, 179 
Castlestead, 55 
Castleton, 16, 17 
Castor, 66 

Chaldea, 4 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, 16 
Chapel Izard, 205 
Charleroi, 201 
Chatham, 94 
Chatterlen, 248 
Chelmsford, 141-144 
Chelsea, 175 
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Cheshire, 55, 91, 93, III, 
118, 169, 184 

Chester, 104 

Christenbury, 184 

Church Stretton, 180 

Cithera, 5, 6 

Clare, 47 

Clarendon, 204 

Clermont, 210 

Clifton, 114 

Clonmell, 207 

Cluny, Io 

Cobham, 175 

Coggleshall, 141, 143 

Colchester, 142, 247 

Collingtree, 180 

Colne, 117 

Corbavia, 210 

Corinth, 6 

Cork, 203 

Cornwall, 110, III, 117 

Coventry, 52, 116, 117, 181, 
250 

Cranborne Chase, 22, 68, 
71, 221 

Cray, 183 

Crayford, 183, 246 

Croydon, 247 

Crete, 1, 6 

Cresswell, 22 

Cryngleford, 43 

Cumberland, 111-113, 117, 
180, 248, 249 

Cunswick, 112 

Cyprus, 3, 4, 183 


Dacre, 180, 248 

Dadlington, 250 

Dalegarth, 248 

Dalston, 112 

Darcy Leaver, 91, 92 

Darien, 212 

Dartford, 183, 246 

Dartmoor, 247 

Dartmouth, 96 

Delos, 5 

Derby, 53, 65, 73, 118, 182 

Derbyshire, 14-24, 53, 54+ 
71, 91, 93, 110, 111, 118, 
119, 175, 182, 216, 217, 
222, 229 

Detling, 56 

Devoke Water, 113 

Devonshire, 94, I10, III, 


247 
Digswell, 174 
Dodona, 4 
Donewic, 43, 45 
Dorset, III 
Dover, 142, 143, 204, 213 
Drigg, 113 
Drogheda, 137-139, 199, 204 





Dublin, 133, 137, 139, 199, 
201, 203, 205 

Dudley, 54 

Dummer, 117 

Duncannon, 199, 201, 205 

Dundalk, 137, 138, 203 

Durham, 20, 54, III, 169, 
221 


Easington, 206 

Eastham, 56 

Edington, 119 

Edstaston, 106 

Effingham, 247 

Egypt, 3, 21 

Ellesmere Port, 56 

Elmete, 117 

Ely, 51, 108, 177 

Enfield, 175 

England, 12-14, 22, 23, 50, 
94, 97, 115, 118, 129, 
130, 135-139, 142, 143, 
173, 177, 180, 181, 201- 
207, 213, 248 

Enniskillen, 196 

Erith, 183, 246 

Erpyngham, 42 

Eryx, 6 

Escrick, 104 

Eskdale, 248 

Essex, 43, 110, III, 141, 
142 

Etruria, 3 

Eton, 106 

Europe, 5, 22, 23 

Exeter, 50 


Fairford, 176 

Fangfoss, 108 

Fareham, 207 

Farnham, 115, 182 

Fell Foot, 248 

Fenny Bentley, 53 

Ferriby, 42 

Finchley, 174 

Finglas, 202 

Fisherton, 20 

Fleurus, 201 

Flintshire, 119 

Flixton, 47 

Florence, 2 

Foleshill, 53 

Foot’s Cray, 246 

France, 12, 13, 23, 96, 108, 
136, 139, 140, 198, 199, 
202, 210 


Galway, 198 
Gateforth, 89 
Germany, 13, 132 
Gerona, 7 
Gippewic, 43, 45 
Glencoe, 199 
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Gloucester, 51, 104, 214 

Gloucestershire, 110, IIT, 
230 

Godalming, 115 

Godley Grange, 118 

Gousle, 193 sd 

Goxhill, 193, 194 

Great Badowe, 143, 144 

Greece, I, 3, 4 

Greenwich, 130, 131, 142, 
198 

Greenthwaite, 248 

Gresley, 182 

Greystoke, 180, 248 

Guienne, 142 

Guildford, 56, 57, 115, 181, 
182, 246, 247 

Gunby, 174 


Haburn Wyke, 30 
Hackford, 42, 43 
Haddon, 118 

Haddon Fields, 71 
Hague, 96 

Hainaut, 201 
Hampshire, 117, 207 
Hanmer, 119 
Harborough, 182, 216—230 
Hardingstone, 180 
Hard Knott, 248 
Harmondsworth, 215 
Hartland, 247 
Havering, 141 
Hawkshead, 248 
Hayes, 174 

Healaugh, 107, 108 
Hedals, 106 

Hedirsete, 42 

Hedon, 181 

Hereford, 142, 177 
Herefordshire, 111 
Hertfordshire, 110, 120 
Heygham, 46 
Higham-on-the-Hill, 250 
High Lake, 136 

High Sunderland, 118 
Hilsbrough, 136, 137 
Holderness, 119, 133, 194 
Holland, 94, 97, 201 
Hollington, 116 

Holm Cultram, 113 
Holy Land, 207 
Honiton, 247 

Hornsea, 193, 194 
Horton Hall, 117 
Hull, 41, 89, 90, 168 
Hungary, 210 

Hutton Cranswick, 110 
Hutton John, 112 


Ida, Mount, 1 
Ilam, 22 
Ilkeston, 182 








Ilkley, 117 

Inchquire, 204 

Ingham, 44 

Ireland, 21, 96, 134-140, 
143, I71, 195-203, 205 

Isle-of Man, 136 

Isle of Wight, 212 

Italy, 12 


Jernemuth, 43, 44, 47 
Johnby, 248 


Kenilworth, 53 
Kenninghall, 100 
Kent, 55, 56, 90, 106, 198, 
IO, III, 115, 183 
Kent’s Cavern, 17 
Keswick, 55 
Ketton, 120 
Kilburn, 108 
Kilkenny, 199 
Kilnsea, 206 
Kingsail, 203 
King’s Langley, 99 
Kirkhead, 22 
Kirk Langley, 93 
Knaresborough, 117 


Lairbeck, 55 

Lambeth, 56 

Lancashire, 55, 89, 91, 93, 
118, 184 

Lanchester, 182 

Lanercost, 55, 249 

Langford, 142 

Langhale, 42 

Leamington, 2 

Ledbury, 174 

Leeds, 153, 206 

Leicester, 4 

Leicestershire, 110, III 

Lenn, 47 

Letheringham, 42 

Letheringsett, 48 

Limbfield, 247 

Limerick, 199, 201, 204, 


205 

Lichfield, 54 

Lincoln, 168, 176, 177 

Lincolnshire, 41, 110, III, 
184 

Litchurch, 182 

Little Chester, 53, 65, 67, 
71, 73 

Little Easton, 174 

Little Hawkesley, 175 

Llandaff, 177 

Logh Bricklane, 137 

London, 9, 11, 12, 55, 56, 
68, 745 89 4 96, 137, 139, 
142, 144, 169 - 173, 210, 
246, 247 

Longcliffe, 14 





Longlow, 19 
Longmarton, 55 
Louth, 137 
Lucca, 144 
Lydford, 247 
Lydia, 5 

Lyng, 54 

Lynn, 47 


Mackworth, 53 
Maidstone, 56 
Malmesbury, 94 
Maldon, 142 
Malton, New, 133 
Malton, Old, 153 
Manchester, 118, 184 
Mapleton, 193 
Marlborough, 120 
Marlburthe, 213 
Meath, 137, 199, 201 
Media, 5 
Melita, 114 
Melmerby, 112 
Memphis, 55 
Mesopotamia, 3, 4 
Middlesex, 56, 175, 247 
Milan, 13, 129 
Millom, 112 
Milton - next - Sittingbourne, 
115 
Minninglow, 23, 225 
Morleston, 182 
Morley, 175 
Moulsham, 141 
Mulsehame, 143, 144 
Muncaster Fell, 113 
Munster, 203 
Musford, 43 
Mycenee, 5 


Navan, 137 

Naworth, 55, 249 

Nether Swell, 230 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 54, 
182 

New Guinea, 55 

Newry, 137, 138 

Newton Butler, 196 

Newton Regis, 249 

Nineveh, 3 

Norfolk, 43-49, 99, 100, 110, 
III, 142, 179 

Normaneby, 177 

Northampton, 99, 180 

Northamptonshire, 66, 110, 
II! 

Northleach, 174 

North Tudenham, 44 

North Walsham, 46 

Northumberland, §4, 111 

Norway, 107 

Norwich, 42-49, 54, 98, 103, 
177, 179 
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Notts., 42, 111 
Nuneaton, 249 


Ocle Magna, 43 

Old Malton, 51 
Oporto, 8 

Ormesby, 47 
Osgodby, 41 

Osma, 7 
Ostergotland, 106 
Ottery St. Mary, 247 
Overstroud, 46 
Oxford, 144, 145 


Palermo, 6 

Paris, 7, 9, 198 
Paulinus Cray, 246 
Peak Cavern, 16 
Peak Forest, 16 
Pembroke, 23 
Penrith, 55, 112, 180, 248 
Persia, 5 
Perthichwaren, 23 
Polesworth, 249 
Poole’s Hole, 22 
Pheenicia, 2, 4, 6 
Porchester, 209 
Plymouth, 247 
Portland, 250 
Portsmouth, 96, 207 
Portugal, 7 
Provence, 209 
Preston, 93 
Prestwich, 93 
Prussia, 136 


Radcliffe Culey, 249 
Radnorshire, 111 
Rains Cave, 14-24, 119 
Ramsey, 136 

Redham, 44 

Refham, 42, 43 
Reinlids, 106 
Renyshall, 46 

Repton, 182 
Ribchester, 118 
Riccal, 105 

Ripon, 42, 52 

Roade, 180 

Rochester, 54, 114, 246 
Rombald’s Moor, 117 
Rome, I, 7, 10, II, 13, 99 
Rugby, 181 

Runcorn, 116 

Rissau, 99 

Rutland, 110, 111 


Saal, 99 

St. Germains, 138 

St. Heiv, 107 

St. Mary Cray, 246 
Salamanca, 7-12 
Salisbury, 20, 119, 120 
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Sandwich, 96 

Santa Cruz, 8 

Sardinia, 3 

Sarum, 7, 212 

Sawdon More, 30 

Sawston Hall, 115 

Saxton, 249 

Scandinavia, 106 

Scarborough, 24-30, 184 

Scotland, 21, 139, 171, 203 

Seckington, 249 

Sempringham, 177 

Settle, 22, 221 

Shap Abbey, 112 

Sheerness, 136 

Sheffield, 19, 20, 184, 217, 
222 

Shenton, 249 

Sherburn, 117, 118 

Shibden Hall, 118 

Shirewood, 176 

Shrewsbury, 71, 99 

Shropshire, 54, 106, 111 

Shutlanger, 180 

Shuttington, 249 

Sicily, 6 

Sidon, 6 

Siguenza, 8 

Sizergh, 112 

Skeffling-in- Holderness, 90 

Skelmerdale, 118 

Skelwith Force, 248 

Skipwith, 105 

Skothowe, 45 

Skultone, 44 

Slack, 117 

Somerset, I10 

Southampton, 208 

Southelmham, 44, 47 

South Frothingham, 41 

Spain, 7-14, 23 

Sparta, 5 

Spryngfield, 144 

Staffordshire, 22, 54, 110, 
217, 222 

Staplehurst, 106 

Stapleton, 250 

Stillingfleet, 104-107 

Stoke Bruerne, 180 

Stoke Golding, 250 

Stoktone, 43 








Stone Bydon, 45 

Strasburg, 7 

Styd Church, 118 

Sudbury, 47 

Suffolk, 43, 44, 111, 142 

Surrey, 110, 111, 115, 181, 
182, 212, 247 

Sussex, 110 

Sutton, 177 

Switzerland, 108 

Syracuse, 2, 115 


Tadcaster, 107 
Tamworth, 249 
Taplow, 174 
Tavistock, 247 
Tawton, 249 
Temple Bruer, 177 
Thasos, 6 

Thebes, 5, 6 
Theobald’s Park, 120 
Therston, 48 
Thetford, 47 
Tickenhall, 71 
Toledo, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14 
Topcliffe, 115, 
Torquay, 17, 108 
Totnes, 50 
Towcester, 180 
Truro, 108 
Tundridge, 247 
Tyburne, 95 
Tynefield, 55 
Tyre, 2 


Ulster, 203 
Uriconium, 71 


Vafersunda, 106 
Valders, 107 
Valladolid, 7-9 
Versas, 106 
Vettern, Lake, 106 
Vestergotland, 106 
Vickerton, 194 
Visings6, 106 


Wales, 117, 118 
Walsyngham, 47 
Waltham, 120 

Wandsworth, 181 
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Warwick, 116, 180 

Warwickshire, 53, 111, 180, 
249 

Wassand, 194 

Waterford, 199, 204, 205 

Waterhead, 248 

Waverley Abbey, 182 

Welton, 42 

Westminster, 95, 96, 141, 
142, 169, 178 

Westmoreland, 111, 180, 
248 

West Rounton, 110 

Wetheral, 113 

Wexford, 201, 203 

Wiltshire, 22, 68, 110, 111, 
119, 212, 221 

Wimbish, 174 

Winchester, 182, 207, 210- 
214 

Windermere, 248 

Wirksworth, 182, 216 

Wiston, 89 

Witley, 115 

Witton-le-Wear, 182 

Wivenhoe, 174 

Woderysyng, 45 

Woodlane, 117 

Worcester, 98 

Worcestershire, 111 

Wrynose, 248 

Wryttell, 143 

Wyke, 212 

Wymington, 175 

Wymondham, 100 

Wynetone, 44 

Wyngates, 16 


Yarmouth, 44, 45, 48, 96, 
101 

York, 27, 42, 51, 69, 104- 
III 

Yorkshire, 21, 42, 89, 90, 
94-I1l, 153, 158 

Youghal, 205 


Zurich, 108 
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